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the 

Jantzen 

Skimmers! 


Roman Stripe Skimmi 


Here come the trunks for body-surfers, for surfboarders, for 
rugged males who want snug, comfortable trunks — and 
who don’t mind that they’re also the classiest hipgear 
that ever skimmed the waves! 


These are the Jantzen skimmers — knit in the back 
for real comfort and fit, tailored in the front with 
colorful cotton prints. Built-in, quick-drying 
supporter, waist drawstring, coin pocket 
...in many, many colors, 28-38. $3.95 
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Warren Spahn of the Milwaukee Braves is 35 years old and very possi- 
bly approaching the declining years of his fine career as a major league 
pitcher, but he is still one of the most successful and most impressive 
of the curious breed called “lefties.” For a look at Spahn and other 
lefties, both historical and current, see .4rc Lefties Human? on page 41. 
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MEMO FROM THE PUBLISHER 


F rom the Winter Games at Cortina beginning last Jan- I 
uary, through last week’s Equestrian Games in Stockholm I 
I Usee page JfH), to the Summer Games in Melbourne ending | 
I next December, this Olympic year is truly a year-long story. 

I This issue of Sports Illustrated stands at the halfway mark 
I and seems to me a good place to mention part of what our 
I editors have planned for you during the next few weeks. ^ 

You have already met some of the leading characters at ■ 

close lange: the i)ole vaulters (SI, May 14); John Landy I 

(May 21) ; Dave Sime (June 4). This week, while Ezra Bowen 
sizes up the entrants for the Olympic Rowing Trials at Lake : 
Onondaga, N.Y., June 28-30 (page 38), Roy Terrell and Jim " 
Murray report on the NCAA Track Meet at Berkeley and the C- 
Interservice championships at Fort MacArthur and preview '' 
the National AAU Track and Field Championships at Bakers- ■ 

I field this weekend (paffc 46' 1 . s 

In next week’s SI, with Sprinters Dave Sime and Bobby 
Morrow on the cover, Terrell will write the Preview of the ^ 
Olympic Track and Field Trials at Los Angeles, from which i- 
the U.S. team will be selected and for which Berkeley, Mac- > 
Arthur and Bakersfield are final elimination meets. The fol- S 
lowing week, July 9, SI will have the complete story of the § 
Los Angeles Trials, as well as the rowing results at Ononda- r* 
ga. The remarkable Rafer Johnson, who last year broke Bob 
Mathias’ world decathlon record, is the subject of a major 
article by Coles Phinizy in the July 16 issue. Then comes 
Reds to Beat, by David Mayer, an analysis based on track- 
side observation of the Russians, who are determined this ; 
year to upset the traditional U.S. dominance. 

This is a partial summary of what SI will bring in only the 
first of the five months between now and the opening day of 
the Summer Games on November 22. There will, of course, 
be much more later: .swimming, weight lifting, boxing, among 
' others. For the Olympics, as their symbol has a way of sug- 
gesting, are as complicated as a five-ring circus, and a chal- 
lenge to thorough reporting. 

One man who feels SI has met the challenge so far is Fig- 
ure Skater Haye.s Jenkins, who with Tenley Albright won the 
only gold medals which went to the U.S. at Cortina. 

“Just about the best thing at Cortina,’’ he told us recent- 
ly, “next to being there, was reading the complete story in 
the Sis you flew over while the Games were on. It was the 
; fine.st coverage anyone could want, and you don’t have to 
j guess how much the members of the team wanted it!” 


Golf has changed 
since 1830... 

but the good taste 
of Teacher’s 

never changes ! 
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HI-DENSITY 

RUBBER 

tougher textured for the 

most mileage you’ve ever known ! 

MILEAGE, surpassing any you have ever experi- 
enced, is yours in the new Nygen Cord General 
Tire with Hi-Density Rubber. It combines 
tremendous toughness with a degree of ground- 
gripping skid safety never before thought possible. 

Nygen Cord and Hi-Density Rubber give you 
all the extra-long, extra-safe mileage you have 
ever wanted in a tire. 


THE GENERAL TIRE. ..GOES A LONG WAY TO MAKE FRIENDS 
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JIMMY JEMAIL’S 



HOTBOX 

The Question: 

Is cockfighting cruel and sadistic? 
{Asked at the Nacional Hotel, 
Havana, Cuba.) 


ANGELA WALKER 


Port of Spain 
Trinidad, B.W.I. 


No. I adore cockfight- 
ing, blood and alt. Fur- 
thermore, the more 
bloody a cockfight, the 
more exciting it geUs. 
When you put two 
guineas down on one of the cocks you don’t 
mind the blood. You get a run for your 
money because cockfighting is one sport 
that can't be fixed. 



BILL FILER 


HRS. ALLAN I 



New York 
Business executive 


I My wife doe.sn’l think 
I so, but I do. She lived 
in Cuba for years, and 
I she can hang on to a 
cockfight until both of 
the bantams dispatch 
each other with long, sharpened spurs. How 
can women be so bloodthirsty? When a 
cock is fighting with an eye hanging out 
you’d think they’d had it! 


. HIRSH 

Hot Springs, Va. 


^ No. I’m 75, but I adore 
I J cockfighting. My hus- 
• "* -* it— band and I used to 
raise bantams. We 
bred them for courage, 
but we'd dull their 
spurs so they couldn’t gouge each other’s 
eyes out. Americans are too soft. Too bad 
parents don't inject the same feeling of 
gameness when rearing their children. 



CAP KRUG 



Washington, D.C. 
Fortner Secretary 
of Ike Interior 


The fight itself is cruel 
but not sadistic. On 
the other hand, the 
sporting atmosphere 
really makes a cock- 
fight one of the most 
enjoyable and exciting of sports. The tre- 
mendous competitive interest of two cocks 
locked in combat is something I've never 
seen in any other sport. 


MORGAN 

Washington, D.C. 
Physician 

I've seen hundreds of 
cockfights; have won 
and lost hundreds of 
dollars on them. The 
natives are so stimu- 
lated that I get into 
the same mood. Cockfighting was once the 
only sport. Now that there are other sport-s, 
some persons feel above the cockpit. I'm 
more or less a primitive. 



VICE-ADMIRAL ROSS T. MclNTIRE 

Coronado, Calif. 
Physician 

Sadistic? No. Cruel? 
That’.s another ques- 
tion. Compared with 
bullfighting, it’s not 
nearly as cruel, since 
the nervous system of 
a cock is not nearly a.s highly developed. 
I’ve nev'or cared for cockfights, but those 
who like and bet on them consider these 
fights great spectacles. 


W. C. (BILL) DENISON 



Columbus, Ohio 
President 

Engineering company 


o 

f No. I think cockfight- 

_ ing is a basic sport. If 

4 the cocks could talk 

» r , they’d probably say 

prizefighting is cruel 
. . ' and sadistic. No one 

has to go to a cockfight. Some people enjoy 
it, others don't. Why should those who 
don’t take the joy out of life for those 
who do? 


JOAN BYRNE 



Airline stewardess 


TONY VAUGHN 


Vice President and 


Cockfighting isn’t 
cruel and sadistic a.s far 
as the bantams are 
concerned. Like -some 
humans who don’t 
V W know any better, they 
love to fight. But it was cruel and sadistic 
for my escort to take me to a cockfight. 
That night I had a nightmare. Bantams 
clawed me and I woke up screaming. 


NEXT WEEK: 


No. Cockfighting is a 
i’Port. People like it. If 
jll^l they didn’t it couldn't 
''Wy' -survive. Some Ameri- 

cans think football is 
'' X ' brutal. A few baseball 

fans say it's .sadistic for a pitcher to throw 
at a man's head. Most of us don’t agree. 
So why should we say that cockfighting 
is cruel? 


How do yon feel about the 
out-of-bounds penally in golf? 
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Take 
hazards 
in your stride 
with 

U.S. Royals 


...their new high-tension winding keeps your tension low! 


Do water hazards mean an automalic ''splash” to you? Not if you’re playing a U. S. Royal! Meaning: 
A revolutionary new golf hall that puls explosive power at your command. Explosive power that comes 
from new.- power-packed, high-energy rubber thread — wound electronically under high tension, with 
more windings per ball, Explosive power that comes from a new- center filled with Liquid Silicone, the 
world’s liveliest subslance. This all gives U. S. Royals instant snap-back for greater punch . . . gives you 
that sweet "click” and feel on every shot. Also new — the improved Cadwell Cover. It’s super-rugged, 
thinner, to shrug off hefty blows and fight off scrapes and cuts. Washes "like new” again and again. 

U. S. Royals come in 2 cover designs— tlic new exclusive Diamond cover marking and the popular 
dimple design. For the best all-around economy balls, try the U. S. Fairway or the U. S. Nobby. 

Sold ONLY through golf professionals' shops! 

United Slates Rubber 

Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
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THE CHASE OF THE DOC 


T Hii FINAL DAY of the National Open is the most grueling 
day in American golf and may be, as some assert, the 
most grueling in American sport. Whereas just about all 
72-hole strokes-play tournaments are set up nowadays so 
that the contestants play one round of 18 holes on each of 
four days, our Open (along with its British equivalent) 
still remains a three-day affair, calling for 18 holes on the 
first day, another 18 on the second and 36 on the third and 
climactic day. The U.S. Golf Association, which has oper- 
ated the championship since its inception in 1895, doesn’t 
harbor the slightest idea of changing the tournament’s 
structure. The USGA leaders feel, as they always have, 


PHOTOGRAPHS BV JOHN G. ZIMMERMAN 

that endurance should be one of the requisites of a true 
national champion. There is no doubt that they are right, 
for it requires a golfer with a game of the first fiber to stand 
up to the immense physical demands and the accumulative 
nervous strain of so important an event and to finish the 
day with his swing, his timing, his touch and his concen- 
tration still intact. 

A golfer’s endurance, as every devotee of the game 
knows, depends largely on how w-ell he is playing. When 
he is not hitting the ball, six holes can be fatiguing and 18 
is like working on the railroad. Conversely, when he is 
playing well, golf is a relatively unbushing game, and the 
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AT OAK HILL 


Cary Middlecoff* the ex-dentist from Memphis^ 
could sip a cool drink and wait while five challeng- 
ers tried and failed to catch him In the U.S. Open 


by HERBERT WARREN WIND 


old legs can fee! e.ven ligiiter at Ihe finish lhan they did 
at the start. This old golfer’s law undoubtedly had a great 
deal to do with Dr. Cary Middlecoff’s splendid victory 
la.'it week in the "jfith National Open at the Oak Hill club 
in Rochester, N.Y. Throughout the arduous final day, the 
slim, higli-strung Tennessean, who has never felt that 
stamina was one of his prize possessions, managed to avoid 
any sustained patches of mediocre play until the very end, 
and from time to time lifted himself with streaks of real 
brilliance. In putting together two par-equaling finishing 
rounds of 70 to go with his opening 71 and 70, Cary was 
aided by another of golf’s celebrated physio-psychological 


axioms: on Saturday, the final day, he was the first of the 
contending players to finish and .so enjoyed the considera- 
ble advantage of being able to wrap his paws around a cool 
glass in the clubhouse while his rivals fought their way 
home with his total, 281, always staring them in the eye. 

MiddiecofF’swinninglotal—ashot lower than Ben Hogan 
and .Julius Boros were able to manage— amounted to e.xcei- 
lent golf on Oak Hill. At first glance the course looked to 
be much less demanding than those on which the Open has 
recently been held. It was not a backhreaker. The fairways 
wore c/)mparativety roomy. The greens were devoid of 
co)itinued OH next page 
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LAST PUTT of tournament is faced by Midtllecoff with crouched 
concern Till ion. Tlolins out, relieved slump marks tension's end. 


CHASING THE DOC 

continued from page 7 

sharp contours. The rough was neither matted nor .stalky 
nor overly high. For the first time in the memory of man, 
the entire roster of entrant.s pronounced the Open course 
an eminently fair test. This era of good feeling continued 
even when it later became apparent that the "flat” greens 
were filled with subtle, hard-to-read cants and breaks, that 
the rough was a good deal rougher than it seemed, and 
that, furthermore, there was only one hole, the 327-yard 
1-1 th, that could be classified as an "easy par.” Robert Trent 
Jones, the golf architect who has readied a number of 
courses for national championships and who was in charge 
of the remodeling, turned in at Oak Hill one of his most 
tasteful jobs. Among other things, the numerous fairway 
and green traps which Jones added or reshaped had just 
the proper degree of severity. These traps, incidentally, 
were filled with fine, gleaming silicon sand, purchased as 
rejected material from glass mills, and they shone like 
Merion’s famous "White Faces.” 

For certain. Oak Hill is one of the prettiest course.s on 
which the Open has been held in recent years. Green and 
crisp, it tumble.s over softly undulating land, with clusters 
of red and white oaks, maples, lindens and evergreens 
lining the fairways. Knhancing this natural, old-fashioned 
aspect is a rippling brook, a canal-fed branch of Allen’s 
Creek, which meanders hither and yon around the layout. 
On the first two days of the tournament, when the tem- 
perature hovered around 90 ’ and the humidity was just 
what the laundry ordered, the setting and the sweating 
conjured up the feeling of the heavy, old American sum- 
mers when people sat on their front porches and watched 
the Hupmobiles go by. One group of spectators who obvi- 
ously felt the heat was a quartet who mistakenly wandered 
from the 14lh hole not to the 15th but onto the adjacent 
Irondequoit course. They had watched a couple of four- 
somes of weekend 90-shooters go by (and had commented 
haughtily that they could do as well as those prosi before 
they began to get hop. 

On the first two days Middlecoff — and, mind you, he has 
probably been the world's best golfer since his victory in 
the 1955 Masters— never looked more impressive, His lead- 
off 71 was accomplished de.spite a 7 on the 4th where he 
took five shots to get down after hitting two good woods on 
that par 5. He collected himself instantly with a birdie. His 
70 on the second round likewise contained a 7, this one 
incurred on the 17th, a 463-yard par 5 converted into a 
superb par 4 for the tournament. Here Cary dumped his 
approach into one of the two traps which flank the narrow 
entrance to the green. He fluffed his first recovery, hit a so-.so 
second and then 3-putted. This triple bogey came as some- 
thing of a shock to Middlecoff’s gallery, for up to that 


TOP FINISHERS AT ROCHESTER 




Wesley EIIO 
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point the only significant mistake he hud made was missing 
a short putt on the 8tli for his only bogey of the round. 
Listing heavily to starboard as is his style, ho had arched 
i»:ie masterful approach after another within easy birdie 
distance of the cup, dropping the ball on the green as 
softly as Vardon ever did. Had he been putting, he could 
well have l)een around in Go. 

Cary’s halfway total of 1-11 placed him two shots behind 
the leader, Peter Thomson of Australia. On the last day he 
caught Thomson, with whom he happened to be paired, on 
Tne 42nd hole and kept on rolling despite a tendency in the 
morning to push his drives olT line and a continuing allinity 
for the rough in the afternoon. He missed shots here and 
there but never the critical ones. He kept getting his figures, 
■ile faltered, however, down the stretch, going one over 
par on both the TOth and the 71st but pulled him.self to- 
gether just in the nick of lime on the home hole, a 449-yard 
fiiir 4 that doglegs to llie right to an abruptly plateaued 
green. .Vfter hooking his drive into the rough anti under- 
hitting his second into the rough short and to the left of 
the green, Cary played a very fine runup with hi.s pitching 
wedge four feet from the pin. He lioled the putt for his 4. 
The stroke he saved on the 72nd, a.smiich a.sany one stroke, 
^•as the stroke that represented hi.s margin of victory. 

One man who had no chance to catch MiddlecofT was 
Sam Snead, who again played a most disappointing Open. 
Sam digested his opening round of 75 with admirable 
etjuanimity, and on the second day was on the verge of 
catching fire when he tjirdied The 9th and 10th to go one 
under par. He halted his ru.sh, typically, by G-pulting the 
11th, failing to tap a two-footer up to the cup, He came 
back with another bird on the 12th and then hi.s surge 
expire<l when he reverted to his old habits and :i-putted 
the long 14th. Though he stood only seven strokes off 
Thomson’s pace with 4G to go, Sam w-as never a threat on 
the final day, for he was irked by the fact that he was 
given the last starting time which also meant playing in 
the day’s only threesome. He went to the first tee in a 
l^etulant mood and never recovered his purpo.se. 

Five men had a chance to catch Middlecoff on the final 
day — Peter Thomson. Wesley Ellis, Pen Hogan, Julius 
Boros and Ted Kroll. liow they tried and how they failed 
constituted the real drama of the tournament. 

HOGAN CLOSE 

Thomson, the intelligent and apj)ealing young .•\u.stralian 
who had won the last two British Opens, lost his oppor- 
tunity when his game suddenly went sour on the last three 
holes of The morning round and he tossed away four stroke.s 
to par. If there was any one hole that did it, it was the 16th, 
p 441-yard par 4, on which he took a 6. If there was any 
one shot that did it, it was his third. Completely mis- 
hitting what appeared to be a routine wedge shot from a 
shallow trap at the left edge of the green, Peter skulled 
the ball over the green and into the trap off the right edge. 
He came out nicely, this time 10 feet from the hole, hut 
then he missed the putt that would have saved his 5 and 
which, had he been able to hole it, would surely have gone 
a long way toward erasing from his mind the sting and the 
memory of that first niis-hit trap shot. We shall be seeing a 
lot more of Thomson, who could easily develop into the 
outstanding player of the next decade. 

Next there was We.sley Ellis, a 24-year-old Texan who is 
now a professional at a club in New .Jersey, a rangy, Nor- 
man Rockwell sort of young man who grow up on the 
Breckenridge Park Municipal Cour.se in San Antonio where 
llie 12th hole runs some 50 yards away from the front door 
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of his family’s home. At Oak Hill. Ellis played three steady 
rounds of 71-70-71 which placed him only one. shot behind 
Middlecoff, the leader, with the big fourth round coming 
up. His challenge was over after his very finst shot on this 
last round, In his effort to belt an extra-long drive on 
the first hole, another long par 4 tliat was playing very 
long after the tieavy rain on Friday night, young Ellis 
cut the hall just u fraction, and the left-to-riglit cross- 
wind shoved it just beyond the nut-of-V)Ounds markers 
tliat patrol the fairway along the right. 

And tlien there was Hogan. Making his third attempt to 
become the first man ever to win tlie National Open five 
times, the great, great champion — the Inick of his neck 
burned the color of teakwood after countless hours on the 
practice tee — was playing the 14th <or G8th > at the moment 
Mitkllecofl posted his 281 . A <iuiek tabulation showed that 
Ben needed one birdie land pars on the rest of the final five 
holes! to match Mi<ldlecoff's mark. A delicate pitch and a 
three-footer on the 14th gave Ben the l)irdie, .so now one 
more birdie would win for him, pars-in would tie. ISpeciators 
riDilinucd nu page 51 


GRiM FACED Bcn Hogun niado great bid to caich Middlecoff 
but ini.'ised three-fool putt on 71sl, jusl failed .‘lo-fooler on 72nd. 
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DIVING THE SKY 


Moscow will be host to the world’s best civilian aeronauts in July 


D uking the week, 27-year-old Jacques Andr6 Istel of 
suburban New York is a perfect gray-fiannel model of 
a public relations executive, but on his weekends Jacques 
Istel escapes from his gray-flannel world in a Cessna mono- 
plane. As the Cessna makes a level pass at 6,500 feet, Istel 
steps out on the wheel and gives the pilot a sign. Then, 
with arms and legs spread, he falls, face down, into the sky. 

In one second Istel is 16 feet below the plane; in another 
second, 62 feet. Every second he falls faster and faster until, 
in the 12th second, he has dropped 1,458 feet and reached 
his maximum speed, 125 miles an hour. The ground does 
not rush up at him. The wind does not whistle or tear at his 
clothing. “The ground is still another world,” Istel describes 
it. “The air seems thicker. It has the feel of water, and you 
feel as free as a bird.” At this birdlike moment Istel is 
actually plummeting about as fast as a crated piano, but 
he retains his poise, body horizontal to the ground and 
arms out. He shifts one arm forward, twists at the waist 


DIVER SLIPS HIS CHUTE TOWARD TARGET AFTER PULLING RIP CDRD 



and begins a smooth circle. Shifting the opposite arm for- 
w'ard, Istel does a reverse circle. After completing two such 
figure eights Istel has been flying free for 30 seconds and 
has fallen almost a mile. He pulls the rip cord and swings 
evenly down under the opening parachute, pulling the 
risers to slip the chute toward a cross mark on the ground. 

There are about 500 Americans like Jacques Istel who 
enjoy the sport of sky diving. The rest of the country, 
which barely knows the sport exists, is apt to associate sky 
diving with military jumping or with the batwing heroes 
who flip and flap to wow carnival erdwds. Military jumpers 
who blossom like milkweed pods from the static lines of 
cargo planes are mastering only the tag end of a safe para- 
chute jump. The sky diver gets the experience of opening 
his own chute (which every military jumper might one day 
have to do). The sky diver must be able to achieve a per- 
fectly stable, horizontal body position in three seconds and 
maintain it for another 27 seconds— not tumbling or spin- 
ning out in the tragic fashion that can kill a jumper. A sky 
diver learns to use his limbs as sparse airfoils to maneuver 
and pull his rip cord within a tenth of a second of a prede- 
termined time, and, finally to slip his chute, not toward 
the nearest safe area but to dead center of a cross mark. 

This summer Sky Diver Istel has one target almost con- 
stantly in mind. If the National Aeronautic Association’s 
appeal for funds continues successfully, a U.S. team will 
be competing for the first time in the world parachuting 
championship in late July, and, as team captain, Istel will 
be sky diving through the air over Moscow. The U.S. team 
is completely nonmilitary, and while it has only a long- 
shot chance against the defending Russian champions and 
the expert French, in one respect it is as truly All-American 
as any team entered in any competition. Excluding Sky 
Diver George Stone, a jubilant little Ohioan who earns his 
living as a steeplejack and often breaks into song while 
dangling in the air, the U.S. team is as pro.saic in its occupa- 
tions as a cross section of a drive-in movie audience. In 
addition to Istel, there are Floyd Hobby, an Ohio auto me- 
chanic who first jumped more than 30 years ago from roof- 
tops using gunny sacks; George Bosworth, a sewing machine 
repairman from Buffalo; Lyle Hoffman, an upholsterer 

tni jiiigc 

CRUCIAL MOMENT OF A SKY DIVE ^ 

The rules allow a sky diver only three seconds to achieve a sta- 
ble horizontal body position such as that of Jacques Istel pic- 
tured in the first second of a dive on the opposite page. A.s shown 
on the next two pages Istel almost loses control, plunging head 
first, but by arching his back he regains control, and in the pic- 
ture on page 14 is falling properly again, ready to relea.se chute. 
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THE FAN 

As THE COUNTRY’S top golfers lofted 
their second shots (usually) onto 
the 18th green at Rochester Saturday, 
a golfer of lesser talent but equal zeal 
watched with satisfaction from a bed 
at Walter Reed Hospital. 

President Eisenhower, watching the 
last holes on TV, kept a public figure’s 
silence on any private favorites. Press 
Secretary Jim Hagerty (another golfer 
of modest skill) reported the President 
hoped "the best man wins.” The golf- 
ers at Rochester wished the President 
as well as he wished them. They signed 
and sent him an oversize postcard. Its 
message: "To Ike, who has done the 
most for golf — get well fast.” 

ADMIRATION AT STOCKHOLM 

"Daron de Coubertin’s theory that 
the Olympic Games he restored in 
1896 would foster peaceful good fellow- 
ship has turned out to be right about 
as often as it has been wrong. For 
example, at the Olympic Equestrian 
games in Stockholm last week an 
American groom and some neighboring 
Russians chummed around while an 
Englishman and some Egyptians al- 
most rioted over an eyelash. 

A thin green partition was the only 
barrier at Stockholm’s Royal Horse- 
guard Barracks between a sturdy Rus- 
sian chestnut stallion named Perekop 
and Mud Dauber, one of the best of 
American horses. Mud Dauber’sgroom, 
Chicagoan Larry Prentice, learned to 
like his Russian neighbors although 
he never mastered their names or 
understood anything they said. Dip- 
lomatic relations opened when Pren- 
tice lent a Russian groom a penknife 
when one of Perekop’s stirrup leathers 
needed an emergency repair. The 


encouraged Russians then established 
a kind of general lend-lease arrange- 
ment to borrow a comb to braid the 
chestnut’s mane on Presentation Day, 
an iron to clean his hoofs and the pen- 
knife a second time. Prentice thought 
it all proved something more than 
that Russian steel production is evi- 
dently not going into penknives. Said 
he: “These Russians seem good guys. 
Horsemen are pretty well the same 
all over the world.” Said a Russian: 
"We get along well. . , . We often 
borrow things and Americans don’t 
seem at all suspicious when we ask 
for things.” 

Although they earned their reputa- 
tion for sociability, the Russians found 
it was being exaggerated. They mod- 
estly disclaimed a rumor that they 
were trying to date the English girls. 
"All we said to them,” explained the 


Russians, ‘‘was ‘Queen Elizabeth! 
Queen Elizabeth!’ ” This sort of inter- 
lingual salute — a shade more advanced 
than sign language — is now recognized 
as a standard Russian expression of 
admiration. American athletes prepar- 
ing for the Winter Olympics (assumed, 
and no doubt properly, to be admirers 
of New Orleans music) were greeted 
with Russian criesof "LouisArmstrong 
—good!” (SI, Jan. 23). 

Meanwhile, another gesture of ad- 
miration at Stockholm caused a Pier 
Nine brawl at the Horseguard Bar- 
racks. 

A Turkish groom, overcome with 
the top British horse, Kilbarry, wan- 
dered into the English stable and tried 
to pluck one of his eyelashes for a 
souvenir. Naturally, perhaps, the Eng- 
lish groom charged the Turk. 

coiUinued on nexi page 


CURRENT WEEK & WHAT*S AHEAD 

• Favorites’ Day 

Favored Needles, favored Cornell and favored Cary Middlecoff won three of the 
year’s top events: the Belmont Stakes, the Syracuse Regatta and the National 
Open. All three let others set the early pace but closed strong— with Needles 
making his move from dead last, Cornell and Middlecoff from third. 

• Homework for Judges 

Illinois boxing judge.s and referees— the chaps who made Johnny Saxton welter- 
weight champ last March— have been ordered by State Athletic Commission 
Chairman Prank Gilmer to attend a scoring clinic. 

• New Brave in Milwaukee 

German Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, stopping off in Milwaukee last week, con- 
fessed to a boyhood desire to be adopted into an American Indian tribe. After 
the ceremony Adenauer puffed a peace pipe, fingered his full Indian headdress 
and asked if he was now a chief. The answer: “In Milwaukee it's better to be 
a Brave.” 

• Ousted Chief 

Next day, Milwaukee’.s Charlie Grimm found out the truth of what Adenauer 
had been told. Out as ba.seball chief went Cholly, whose Braves have been 
weakening. In as his succes.sor went Coach Fred Haney, jovial manager of last 
year's cellar-bound Pittsburgh Pirates. 
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Thereupon, some obviously Pan- 
Islamic Egyptians quartered next door 
came bucketing to the Turk’s assist- 
ance and jumped for the Englishman. 
P’ortunately the Swedes, experts at 
armed neutrality in recent history, 
moved in with even greater force and 
mounted sentinels to protect every- 
body, Kilbarry included. 

THE WEATHER ANO 60 HOMERS 

T hkrio is a small, devotedly ana- 
lytical group of baseball fans who 
maintain that nobody — not Mickey 
Mantle, not anybody— is going to beat 
Babe Ruth’s home run record lof 60 in 
the 1927 season' until the weather is 
right. It is a question of phjT^ics, these 
metaphysicians say: a baseball travels 
farther through hot, thin air than 
through cold, dense air. Therefore the 
prime record-breaking requirements 
are a gifted slugger and a prolonged 
heat wave. (Last year’s heat wave was 
a marvel of length but not dry enough; 
relative humidity is a factor too.) 

Accordingly, SI has consulted that 
repository of l)aseball statistics, the 
United Stales Weather Bureau, to see 
what slugging conditions were in New 
York and Boston in September 1927. 
That was the month and those were 
the cities in which Babe Ruth hit 16 
of his last 17. 

Boston, sure enough, was hot and 
dry. The temperature held steady in 
the 80s while Ruth slammed them out 
at Fenway Park: three homers on the 
6th. two on the 7th. “There was a 
deficiency in wind velocity, relative 
humidity and cloudiness but a large 
excess in sunshine,” the weather man 
noted under “Remarks.” 

Then the Yankees returned to New 
York and the picture changed to one of 
pleasant Indian summer with the tang 
of fall. “Favorable weather ... for 
farm work and the maturing of crops,” 
the weather man observed, and every 
afternoon at 3, while Ruth was on duty 
at Yankee Stadium, the weather boys 
were reading their instruments at the 
U.S. weather station in Manhattan. 

The average of those 3 o’clock read- 
ings was a so-so 72°. The relative hu- 
midity averaged 589i— not really low 
enough to help, not really high enough 
to hinder. Yet Ruth managed to belt 
11 homers. 

No claim is offered here that the Air 
Density Method of home run hitting 
has been demolished by Si’s researches. 
Still, theorusts in search of a new theory 


might do well to consider sunspots and 
magnetic fields and to look again at 
Sept. 6, 1927, the date of a double- 
header in Boston. In the fifth inning of 
the first game young Lou Gehrig hit 
his 45th home run of the season, which 
put him one ahead of his teammate, 
the mighty and mighty competitive 
Babe Ruth. In the sixth inning the 
Babe drew even with Gehrig’s score by 
driving his own No. 45 out of Fenway 
Park; in the seventh he took the lead 
again, putting No. 46 into the right-field 
bleachers. In the ninth of the second 
game he hit No. 47. It was the only day 
of that wonderful year when Babe 
Ruth hit three home runs. 

And that night, the records of the 
Weather Bureau show, the aurora bo- 
realis flashed with a rare and startling 
brilliance over Boston. 

ABOLITION AND THE IRISHMAN 

E xhorting the Arabs to cease their 
polygamous ways, advocating 
wages for housewives and attacking 
bacon and eggs for breakfast as “mere- 
ly a fad” are a few of the doctrines 
w'hich have brought Dr. Edith Sum- 
merskill to the attention of her coun- 
trymen since she became a Labour Par- 
ty member of Parliament in 1938. The 
other day, tall, angular-faced Dr. 
Summerskill mounted a platform and 
flailed away at another of her pet tar- 
gets — boxing. The occasion: a press 
conference announcing publication of 
her book, The Ignoble Arf. 

While 50-odd guests, mostly sports- 
writers opposed to her views, squirmed 
in their chairs. Dr. Summerskill held 
aloft a human skull and launched into 
a medical dissertation. Each jarring 
blow to a boxer’s head causes his wits 
to collide with the sphenoidal ridge, 
she declared, and this can lead to cuts 
and subsequent hemorrhages which 
eventually make him punch drunk, “I 
ask you,” she said, “why promoters 
don’t put their own sons in the ring?” 
The opposition appeared impressed. 



Perhaps sensing her advantage. Dr. 
Summerskill turned to her other argu- 
ments for abolition: boxing’s appeal is 
strictly to the base, aggressive in- 
stincts of man, nobody ever came 
away from a match a finer person, and 
the sport makes no contribution what- 
ever to civilization. But this broad 
sweep brought on the questions. 


Up stood a young and attractive 
woman reporter who wanted to know- 
just how Dr. Summerskill proposed to 
sublimate aggressive male instincts. 
Answered Dr. Summerskill, possibly 
remembering the Arabs: “Men are also 
polygamous by instinct, but if you 
said they could have three or four 
wives because they are physiologically 
capable, they would be outraged, be- 
cause they have established a proper 
code of behavior.” Sniffed the lady re- 
porter: “You just want the British 
male to be rather w-et.” Bo.xing Writer 
George Whiting of the London Evening 
S>tandard had a question: “Do you con- 
demn the Duke of Edinburgh for en- 
couraging boxing in boys’ clubs?” An- 
swer: “That isn’t very fair of you, Mr. 
Whiting.” Mr. Whiting recon.sidered, 
gallantly sat down. 

That might have been the end of it, 
but there was an Irishman in the room. 
He was Dr. Mike Leahy, 74, onetime 
Irish amateur heavyweight champion 
who lost a leg at Mons with the 11th 
Hussars and has been a physician for 
50 years. “I am in the most frightful 
opposition to you, madam,” he said 
with brogue-rich politeness, “and if I 
were dealing with a man 1 would deal 
otherwise.” Face growing redder, Lea- 
hy stormed on: “Your book presents 
only one side of the question. I have 
spent a great part of my life in the 
haunts of boxers, and finer fellows you 
couldn’t meet. I also got well and truly 
hammered, but it did me a lot of good.” 
'Fhe Empire, he reminded her, was 
made by men with fighting instincts. 
“Are we going to become a nation of 
ninnies? I hope the art you describe as 
ignoble will survive long after you and 
I are gone. And if there is no fighting in 
heaven, 1 don’t want to go there.” 

In a quieter tone, Old Heavyweight 
Leahy added that despite his fighting 
instincts he was a peace-loving man. 
“There you are!” cried Dr. Summer- 
skill triumphantly, reaching out her 
hands. “You’ve delivered yourself 
into my arms!” Dr. Leahy reached out 
his own arms and advanced with the 
look of a man about to offer a basely 
aggressive embrace. Dr. Summerskill 
fled to lunch. 

TRAVELOG <CONT.> 

T hk .MKANDiCRiNGS of Frank Garbo, 
who knows his way around the dark 
alleys of boxing, are of continuing in- 
terest to those who hope to follow in- 
telligently a sport which, like an ice- 
berg, is partly submerged. To resume, 
then, a travelog in which we last saw 
Garbo holding forth in Houston and 
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"Pass the word: Luchj Lady in (he sixlh.” 


holding eourt in New Orleans (SI, June 
11) it is necessary to report that he was 
in Boston for the Tony DeMarco-Vince 
Martinez fight and seemed well pleased 
with DeMarco’s victory. 

He returned to New York by train, 
traveling with an entourage of three 
men and two women, one of whom ad- 
dressed him as “Honey” and had taste- 
fully treated her hair to match his own 
white locks. Garbo wore a gray suit of 
nubbed silk and addressed himself for 


the most part to an ivory transistor 
radio, which he held to his ear and 
from which he obtained the scores of 
the various Sunday ba.seball games. 
These he relayed generously to the at- 
tentive members of his party. 

What he did not relay was that he, 
Blinky Palermo and others had decid- 
ed in a Boston Hotel room that Welter- 
weight Champ Johnny Saxton would 
meet DeMarco for the championship 
in August or September. 


But Frankie’s friends probably al- 
ready knew the score on that. 

THE END AT SALEM 

TN THE FINAL, 25-lap sprint of the 
afternoon over the half-mile asphalt 
track at Salem, Ind. the yellow No. 1 
car whirled through the straightaway 
and tried to squeeze between the out- 
side rail and another car. But one of 
conlinved on next page 
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its wheels brushed the rail, and the 
car went somersaulting down an em- 
bankment. When the rescuers pulled 
him out. Driver Bob Sweikert was un- 
conscious from skull injuries, and he 
died minutes after reaching a hospital. 

Sweikert, the 1955 winner, thus be- 
came the 11th of the 28 Indianapolis 
"500” champions to die behind the 
wheel of a racing car. At the age of 30 
he had just hit the peak of a career 
that started 10 years ago in Hayward, 
Calif., where he had opened a small ga- 
rage and .started racing midgets after 
quitting the University of Southern 
California. This year Sweikert seemed 
to be in clover. He had established 
himself in Indianapolis, bought bis 
own sprint car and signed to drive in 
the big-car races for some wealthy lo- 
cal husine.ssmen who had the very 
finest equipment. He and his new as- 
sociates were already planning to build 
their own grand prix car which Bob 
would take on the European circuit 
in 1957. 

Equally important, Bob Sweikert 
had grown into an intelligent and artic- 
ulate leader of his craft, a man the 
other drivers depended on for the best 
in judgment and sportsmanship. His 
pretty wife Dolores, w-ho watched the 
tragedy, said of her husband only re- 
cently; "Bob is a race driver and al- 
ways will be. He’d never quit. I'd never 
ask him to. I’m a race driver’s wife.” 

G-2 ESTIMATE 

\ roi-iTE athletic invasion of Britain 
will get off this week when the 
pick of America’s best collegiate court 
tennis players (see page 68) fly to Eng- 
land for five weeks of competition 
with practitioners of the rare and com- 
plicated sport over there. Proud as 
they are of the chance to measure their 
game overseas, the young Americans 
indicated the other day that they are 
al)y.smally uninformed about the qual- 
ity — even the identity — of the opposi- 
tion that awaits them. Through its 
London Bureau, SI gladly furnishes a 
sort of G-2 estimate of the situation; 

Too bad the information w’asn’t 
asked for earlier. If it had been, you’d 
have been better prepared for the inva- 
sion. Might not even have attempted 
it. For one thing, the English know a 
good deal about you. Various members 
of England’s Tennis and Rackets As.so- 
ciation have taken lime off from Stock 
Exchange dealings and interrupted 
other high-level decisions to prepare an 


exhaustive, possibly exhausting, itin- 
erary. Matches and practice sessions 
will be sandwiched into an almost con- 
tinuous round of high-class English 
hospitality. There will be trips to 
Windsor Castle and Blenheim, with 
time out for tea, cocktails, dinner, sup- 
per and theater parties. In his otiice at 
3 Lombard Street, Banker Maurice 
Baring, top strategist of the island 
defenders, says with undisguised satis- 
faction of the American invasion; 
"It should provide some interesting 
sport.” 

Don’t be deceived by stories that 
players outside London are not very 
good. Point to bear in mind about Eng- 
lish court tennis is that while few play- 
ers are widely known, the general level 
of play is high. The game is taught and 
played regularly at Oxford (where pow- 
erful young Michael Coulman is the 
man to watch out fori and Cambridge 
(where Australian Michael Searby 
looks like a coming champion i , but the 
Ifi matches at distant provincial clubs 
do not mean easier competition. The 
local players are nrostly ex-Oxford 
and ex-Cambridge champions, now 
older, more seasoned and hungry for 
new competition. 

At Holyport, a small hamlet near 
Maidenhead, you gentlemen are put 
down for "a pleasant weekend in 
matches against the local club.” Rut 
Holyport is the home of David War- 
burg, now in his 30s, the runner-up to 
the British amateur champion. On pa- 
per your game with the Canford School 
should be a relief, since court tennis 
players improve with age, and these 
are teen-age preparatory school be- 
ginners. But at Canford there is a 



TROPHY 

The tarpon struggled manfully, 

It wanted so to win! 

The fi.sherman was record .size, 

If it could gel him in. 

— F. E. White 


phenomenon in court tennis history, 
17-year-ol(l Roger Palin. A cricket, 
Rugby and hockey star, he has taken 
up court tennis and so far has beaten 
every adult pitted against him. 

It’s going to be pretty much the 
same story all over England. Morys 
Bruce, the present British champion, 
is the son of Lord Aberdare, the former 
champion, and has a high-angled lob 
shot that spins off the penthouse at 
baffling angles. Robert Riseley, anoth- 
er former champion, is a massive Eng- 
lish atlilete with a powerful right hit- 
ting arm and a deadly reverse railroad 
cut serve. Lord Cullen has a faultlessly 
classic style demon.strated in fantasti- 
cally brilliant strokes. 

That’s all, gentlemen. Doubtless you 
will enjoy Lord Coleraine’s hospitality 
at Westminster, Lady Mary Burleigh’s 
ball, the home of Sir Charles Rose at 
Pangbourne, and Lord Salisbury’s an- 
cestral mansion. At Lords you will find 
that every player has his own dressing 
room and bath, plus a dressing table on 
which repose brushes for suit, hair and 
bowler, as well as a shoehorn, button- 
hook and pincushion. When you re- 
turn to your dressing room after 
your match with a combined Oxford- 
Cambridge team at Lords, you will 
find your clothes meticulously folded, 
and a bath drawn to exactly the right 
temperature while you were on the 
court. Touches like these distinguish 
English court tennis, and are particu- 
larly helpful in assuaging the sting 
of defeat. 

DON’T SEND A BOY 

W HEN a trotting horse named Paul 
Jackson won his race handily at 
the Lebanon, Ohio Raceway and then 
flunked his urinalysis te.st with a really 
horrendous showing of caffeine, the 
Ohio State Racing Commission rose in 
wrath and suspended the horse’s own- 
er, Jule M. Louiso of Fayetteville. 
Then a scrap of information turned up 
which caused the racitig commissioners, 
with fine understanding and barely 
hidden smiles, to reinstate Mr. Louiso. 

Two grooms were in charge of the 
horse after the race. One of them, feel- 
ing ill, left the barn; the other turned 
over the job of collecting postrace sali- 
va and urine specimens to a 16-year-old 
boy and went out for a bucket of water. 

The boy was willing, even eager to 
please, but inexperienced in handling 
horses. And so — well, it was the boy, 
not the hor.se, who flunked the urine 
test. And he — the boy — had drunk 
3 , ‘2 bottles of Coca-Cola and a cup of 
black coffee. 
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Open-mouthed with the shock of their spill at a rugged water jump in the 
cross-country phase of the Equestrian Olympics at Stockholm. Finland’s 
R. A. Kuistila and his mount, Lamora. scramble for dry land. The water 
Jump was only one of many intricate tests of horsemanship that drew a 
royalty-studded crowd (see following pages) for the eight-day program 



WONDERFUL WORLD roii/uuoxj 


BY ALL ROADS 
TO STOCKHOLM 


With the Olympic flame from Greece, horses 
and riders from Caracas to Cambodia and an 
enthusiastic outpouring of European royalty, 
Stockholm was the capital of the equestrian 
world last week. A king, two queens, princes 
and princesses saw Germans, Swedes and 
Britons ride off with all the gold medals; the 
U.S. team failed to place in any event. For 
a full account of the Games, see page 4^8 
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WONDERFUL WORLD continued 


THE GRIlVIACE 

The fourth runner from the right is Dave 
SIme of Duke at the instant of pulling a 
groin muscle during the 200-meter dash 
at the NCAA meet in Berkeley, Calif. 


OF PAIN — AND TWO 

last Saturday. As Sime grimaces in pain 
his oblivious rival in the next lane, Bobby 
Morrow of Abilene Christian (fifth from 
right), spurts on to eventual victory 
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PlIOTOCRAPH BY I.ONNIE WILSON 

OLYMPIC TITLES IN THE BALANCE 


after Sime staggered, slowed and stopped. 
By a chain of consequences, the injured 
Sime, who has run the fastest 220 ever, 
is expected to miss the AAU meet this 


weekend and thus his last official chance 
to qualify June 29-30 for an Olympics 
200-meter berth. It could also hobble 
him in the lOO-meter trials (see page 4-6) 


WONDERFUL WORLD coiUiniied 




IT’S STILL A RHUBARB 



Baseball has been a part of the national scene in 
Italy for only a short while — since the Americans 
invaded Salerno in 1943. It still must go a long 
way to catch up to the U.S. brand of play, but 
In one department, the rhubarb, it ranks second 
to none. The word closest to rhubarb in Italian is 
"zuffa,” which means tussle or scrimmage. For an 
account of what caused the magnificent zuffa In 
the recent Class C game between two Roman rivals 
pictured on these pages and for a general run-down 
on the state of Italian baseball today turn the page 

PHOTOGKAI’HS BY TONY VACCARO 




THE HISTORIC TIBER RIVER FUOWING FLACil 


DIReCTLY BEHIND HIUL. QUARTICCIOLO BATTER FANS AIR Wl 


BASEBALL THE ROMAN WAY 


by GEORGE WELLER 


American soldiers brought it and a growing corps of Italians 
love it. What they lack in skill, they make up for in spirit 


T HIS SPRING at Venice a passenger 
in a gondola to Murano, the island 
where exquisite glass has been spun 
since the 15th century, saw a sight to 
mystify a doge. It w'as noon, hot and 
still. But the urchins who pump bel- 
lows and stoke fires for the glass blowers 
were not fishing or swimming in the 
green lagoon. They were capering 
around a glass-littered wharf, playing 
a game with a broom handle and a rub- 
ber ball. ’“We saw some American sol- 
diers playing the game,” the appren- 
tices said, “and we remembered how.” 

This sort of thing has been going on 
in Italy since 1 943, when baseball liter- 
ally invaded the country. Mussolini’s 
Fascist encyclopedia had tried to bury 
the game as “a violent sport.” Three 
times baseball rose and e.xpired: in 1919 


when Turin and Rome saw their first 
games and were bored, in the middle 
’20s when baseball failed again for the 
same reason and in the late ’30s when 
physical instructors were sent to the 
States to learn it from, of all people, 
Bernarr MacFadden. 

The slow start was due mainly, 
besides politics, to the “4,000 rules” 
that supposedly encumbered the game. 
Italians were usedto soccer, ha.sketball, 
polo, field hookey and billiards, games 
where “the ball scores the point.” To 
chase a ball all over a field with their 
eyes and then learn that nothing had 
happened to the score left their theat- 
rical sense in a muddle. Later in the 
Duce’s Hitler period, baseball was 
automatically ridiculed as vulgarly 
American. Italy’s Communists .snub 


the game today for the same reason; 
they fear it. With some 2,000 players 
who know’ baseball, and at least 100,- 
000 fans, all witli one eye on the U.S., 
the Communists have an enemy which 
is growing dangerously. 

At the time of the invasion, Ameri- 
can baseball was full of easy, natural 
names like Rizzuto, DiMaggio and 
Crosetti. The fact obviously impressed 
Italian youth. Moreover, the conquer- 
ors were eager to share the keys of 
the kingdom. Italian baseball came 
gradually into the hands of unpaid 
American volunteers: dungareed ser- 
geants, black-robed seminarians and 
hibiscus-shirted en^bassy clerks. Italy 
got two leagues and soon found it 
needed three. Today the eight big 
league teams are still coached for the 
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most part by Americans, but as play- 
ers the Yankees are quietly being sup- 
planted by a home-grown corps. Kach 
team is allowed three Americans, but 
only two can take the field at a time 
and ibe pitcher must be Italian. 

This casual heritage lias given base- 
ball about a hundred American fathers. 
The official Adam, however, is an Ital- 
ian. Ma.x Ottorino of Milan, a plump, 
bald importer. Max, after learning the 
game at college in the U.S., shortened 
his name to Ott. He brat'ely put on the 
first e.xhibits in Turin and Rome. His 
delayed triumph came on June 26, 
1948, when Milan saw its first game of 
league hardball. Two year.s later Max 
was elected “father of Italian base- 
ball.” Through hi.s insistence the hard- 
ball game of the north gradually sup- 
planted the softball game from Rome. 
For reasons of decency the game was 
temporarily renamed pnllaha.'ic. Base 
was .so close to han'ci, meaning a kiss, 
that any game, retold, sounded like a 
night scene from Boccaccio. A ball is 
called a palla, which offends nobody. 

Max was the in.sjiirer; the builders 
came later, postwar. Baseball in Italy 
today owes its organixation to an Ital- 
ian nobleman, its rules ami poetry to 
an Italo-Ameriean consular officer, its 
fire and sportsmanship to an American 
cemetery keeper. The nobleman is 
Prince Steno Borghese, a stubby, 44- 
year-old sportsman who heads both 
the Italian federation and the all- 
European league. Prince Borghese, who 
happened to own a large estate at Net- 
tuno, saw' the game first under Nazi 
fire a few days after American troops 
staggered ashore in the bloody Anzio 
and Nettuno landings of 1944. 

“I very well remember,” he says to- 
day, “how we stared at the GIs who 
were playing with a ball, throwing it to 
each other, wearing gloves. Our fir.st 
impression was, ‘What a childish game! 
Is it po.ssible they find it amusing?' ” 
Captivated, the prince surrendered a 
valuable beachside acreage to make 
the fir.st. best and only exclusively 
baseball diamond Italy possesses. 

The rule-maker is Louis Campo, an 
intense but amiable New Y or ker turned 
Italian who w'orks for the State De- 
partment and manages and coaches 
Ambrosiana, a B league club of Milan. 
At 46 Campo still substitutes at sec- 
ond, often making a smooth double 
play with his 15-year-old shortstop. 
His team once surprised him with a 
special diploma; “To Dr. Luigi Campo 
who, at age 42, stole home.” Lou’s real 
achievement, how'ever, has been in 
translating the rules and per.suading 
our embassy to print and distribute 


them. To show' that baseball could be 
gay, Campo translated Casei/ al Ihe 
Boi into Milanese dialect, making 
it I-J! Bramhilla u la Balliida. Now 
he is trying to adapt the rules to 
Italy's independence. He wants Amer- 
ican.s barred from catcher or short- 
stop, “to encourage Italian rookies 
at these positions.” 

But the American most hallowed is 
the Great McGarity, a thin, earnest 
G I married to an Italian girl, who came 
back to Nettuno in 1950 to supervise 
the unbuilt cemetery for our 7,862 
dead. Horace J. McGarity, a basket- 
halier from Babylon, L.L, saw in base- 
ball something to knit Italy and Amer- 
ica together better than paper pacts 
orperpeiual handouts. When his grave- 
diggers asked to graduate from soft to 
hard, McGarity agreed to coach them. 
What won the Italians was partly his 
tough discipline, but mostly his mod- 
esty. “When Mac didn’t know some- 
thing,” the players .say today, “he 
would stop practice, say ‘Wait,’ take 
the book of rules out of his hip pocket 
and look up the answer, then read it 
to us.” Nettuno, under McGarity, won 
the national title three out of four 
years. The fact that a team from a 
town of 12,0(10 could beat Lazio and 
Roma, the richer teams of the huge 
capital, piqued the Italians. Soon no 
mother at Nettuno could find her roll- 
ing pin (Italian rolling pins resemble 
bats). Soccer balls were turned inside 
out to make gloves. The Nelluiiese 
called McGarity II Mago, the sorcer- 
er, as if he could brew love philters 
and steer the evil eye. But the Battle 
Monuments Commission, his employ- 
ers, saw McGarity only through a dim 
ha'ze of efficiency reports. He was ac- 
cused of using the Pentagon’s sacred 
water sprinklers on Borghese's ba.se 
paths. When McGarity lost heart and 
went home, the bureaucrats saved 
their machinery at the price of a mil- 
lion dollars in good will. 



ARTISTIC TEMPERAMENT of Ital- 
ians is reflected in .stacked bats before game. 


Italy’s games are a.s unpredictable as 
her volcanoes. When an umpire hesi- 
tates, down from the scorching bleach- 
ers rolls a wave of molten abuse. To 
delay an umpire-hungry crowd, every 
diamond is supposed to be fenced and 
guarded by police. A.s an extra deter- 
rent, wdienevcr the lava runs wild, 
Prince Borghe.se’s federation fines the 
home team. When an Italian manager 
jumps from the bench and begs the 
crowd for rahiia, he is trying to save 
not only the umpire but the gate re- 
ceipts. The umpires, paid only 85c to 
$1.60 a game plus their second-class 
travel expenses, face the crowds with 
the dedicated fatalism of gladiators. 

On a diamond within foul tip of the 
Tiber, opposite Mussolini’s Olympic 
Forum, a game was played recently 
between Quarticciolo, a dusty tene- 
ment cluster facing the Sabine Hills, 
and Universitas, a team of precolle- 
giate hopefuls. Both teams belong to 
Series C, the biggest and lowest league 
in Italy, which has 84 accredited teams 
and 18 new onD.s learning tlie game. 

END WITH A SNOOTFUL 

Down on this sandlot level hits are 
frequent, errors numberless, throws un- 
predictable and games la.st a long time. 
Five innings is the required length, as 
against seven for the B league and a 
full nine for the top clul)s. Instead of 
going five innings, however, Q vs. U 
ran only three. It ended, not with 
cheers of good will, as ordained, but 
a punch in the nose. Though I neither 
gave nor received the terminal punch 

— the victim was il arhiiro, the umpire 

— I learned why Italian umpire.s al- 
ways remain hidden in anonymity un- 
til 80 minutes before game time and 
why they .sometimes depart still wear- 
ing chest pad and mask and walking 
rather quickly. 

Two days before the game I found 
the Q’s at home working out in an 
eroded gulch about 80 yards long, 
50 wide and stepladder deep. In this 
coffin-shaped clump their coach. Aldo 
Fortini, a dark, impulsive keghandler 
in a beer factory, was giving them in- 
field practice. The grassiess .surface was 
stippled with broken crockery, animal 
bones and bits of clocks, stoves, scoot- 
ers and trucks. When .Mdo cracked a 
grounder toward the infielders, it jit- 
tered like a pinball in a machine, mak- 
ing them jiggle too. “Diie irUDii! [tw'o 
hands],” cried Aldo over and over. The 
Q’s called their home simply la huga, 
Roman dialect for biica, hole. 

Aldo, letting me take his usual place 
as catcher behind cci.sn bn.te, noticed 
continued on ncjrl page 
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ROMAN BASEBALL 

co7Uinucd from page 27 

my efforts to pull in the Iodr pegs from 
I’caterno, the outfield. “Every throw 
has a fishhook, you notice,” he mut- 
tered. “They throw sidearm. I tell ’em, 
‘Practice overhand in front of a mirror.’ 
But they say, ‘A shaving mirror?' ” 

The Q’s can’t afford a belter huga 
because their dues of 1.5o a week aren’t 
enough to hire a vacant lot. This la- 
ment is universal in crowded Italy, 
where urban ba.seball competes with 
soccer, a sport that is richer, cheap- 
er and older. It costs four times as 
much to start a ball club as a soccer 
team, about 400,000 lire ($640). Equip- 
ment poses a permanent problem. How 
teams like the Q’s replace what they 
wear out I learned from their presi- 
dent, Agostino Ciabatii, a sturdy, 
blond building engineer of 26. “We 
sneak into Porto Portese and snoop 
around,” he said, winking. There, in 
Rome’s flea market, gloves that van- 
ished years ago from army supply lists 
appear between teapots without han- 
dles and binoculars without lenses. 
They cost about $2 — a full day’s wages 
for any Q player. But there is no other 
reliable source of supply. The Q’s were 
brushed off by a male American ambas- 
sador whom they asked for help. They 
were disheartened for a while but they 
have since adopted a cheerful Latin 
motto: nihil difficile rolenli (nothing’s 
hard if you want it). 

On the Sunday afternoon of the Q-U 
game the players of each team were 
called into separate huddles by the um- 
pire, Carlo Vivian. Only .oO spectators 
lined the Tiberside embankment, but 
the players were impressively clean and 
neat: the Q’s, e.xcept myself, in well- 
pressed gray and blue, the U’s in gray 
and scarlet. The teams had dressed 
in two rooms of a whitewashed shack, 
without showers or toilets. 

Vivian, the arhitro, was a short, slim 
student in his middle 2()s, with a re- 
ceding hairline, wearing blue denim 
over a red-striped sailor’s jer.sey. An 
aspirant doctor in political economy, 
he wa.s earning his degree by bookkeep- 
ing mornings and umpiring two hours 
Sundays, which netted him half the 
price of a meal. He had no ba.soball cap, 
but he wore a mask and catcher’s chest 
pad in natural tan and carried a hand 
scorekeeper (refinements which, I later 
learned, were possessed by only one- 
third of the 70 licensed arbiirt; they 
cost too much). 

“Your identity cards,” said Vivian 
formally, and Ciabatti handed him 
ours. Every player pays 60^ for these 


green cards. After checking our cards 
for fines and suspensions Vivian ad- 
monished: “Now two things I won’t 
tolerate. No annoyance of other play- 
ers, no partisan shouts like dai [let’s 
go] or rough language like that. Never 
try to rattle the pitcher. The second 
rule is: protests must be made by the 
captains only. No ganging up around 
the umpire. I listen only to captains.” 
We nodded humbly. 

After shaking our hands in a double 
lineup on the base paths, the L’s hud- 
dled. and cheered us. Ciabatti did not 
order us to cheer hack and I aske<l him 
why. It seemed strange in a team that 
won the 1954 cup for sportsmanlike 
deportment. “Last time we played they 
slipped in an ineligible player,” whis- 
pered the pre.sident softly. “We didn’t 
protest, but by not cheering we show 
them we’re wise. They get it, all right.” 



WITH FINE ITALIAN HAND, Tus- 

cany’s director forms core of now baseball. 


Our pitcher was a tall, agile pho- 
tographer with a small artistic mus- 
tache, named Danilo Assugno, who 
had learned from an American oil com- 
pany and had a dirillo (fast hall), two 
curves, and a “zeenker,” As these good 
pitches met my mitt they were work- 
ing well, and we quickly had two strikes 
on the U leadoff. The third, a dirillo, 
was under shoulder height and well 
centered, but Vivian said “ball.” Da- 
nilo shook his head. He threw two more 
balls, then his big one. Starting as a 
hiphigh straight pitch on the outside, 
it broke inward handsomely and cut a 
piece off the plate. Vivian called it a 
“sttrrriik— We exchanged chilly 
looks through our ma.sks. Vivian passed 
the next batter too, on some close ones. 


By now Danilo was glowering at him, 
and the infield was muttering 

Danilo began passing men reckless- 
ly. He looked impassive, but his eyes 
were burning. The U’s began bunting, 
then hitting. A couple of grounders 
raced through our infield. Before we 
got rid of them the U’s had six runs. In 
our half the U pitcher fanned all our 
first three hatters, including myself. At 
e\'ery pitch the U catcher kept shout- 
ing “occhio” (eye) in my ear. I wa.sn’t 
sure whether he wa.s addressing me, his 
pitcher, or \ ivian. 

Two innings later a Q tried to steal 
third. The iron loop under the base was 
not hammered deep enough in the hard 
Tiber clay. Sliding under the bag, he 
hooked his foot in the iron: an oddly 
common Italian accident. He was car- 
ried off moaning. The U’s had touched 
Danilo for two more big runs. Forlini 
pulled in from third a small dentist’s 
assistant named Giulio Militerni and 
put him on the mound, sending the 
fuming Danilo to the outfield. 

Something about the deliberation 
with which our captain made these 
changes nettled the arhitro. “Come on, 
fnrza,” he commanded. “Listen, we’re 
moving as fast as we can.” snapped 
Aldo. “Out you go,” said Vivian with 
unnatural quietness. “What?” cried 
Aldo incredulously. “Out— off the 
field!” barked the imperious Vivian, 
jerking his thumb over his shoulder. 
The Q’s were now in authentic rage. 
They ran in, wringing off their gloves 
ominously. But Ciabatti shooed them 
out again with “rolma, colnui.” 

Giulio, after a few moments of ten- 
sion, threw a decisive pitch and Vivian 
called it a “sttrriik— The Q's, 
captainless, could suffer no more. They 
loped in and surrounded Vivian, hands 
beseechingly extended, shouting out, 
“Come mai c poanihle?” The coolest 
was Giulio, the aggrieved pitcher: the 
angriest was Danilo, the dethroned one. 
Suddenly Danilo wiped his glove from 
his left hand and threw a stiff-armed 
fist into Vivian’s face. Vivian reeled 
back, blood pouring from his nose. Da- 
nilo lingered by, handsome, unrepent- 
ant. “Danilo intended to retire this 
year anyway,” a player whispered. 

“I DECLARE" 

We bent Vivian back to stop his 
bleeding. Once he came up like a duck, 
announced solemnly, “I declare this 
game forfeit, five to one.” gushed more 
blood and fell back again. When final- 
ly he dried and straightened up, Cia- 
batti, whose tan suit was spotted crim- 
son, turned on his diplomacy. “Please 
continued on page 62 
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FIRST SUN-POWERED TUBELESS PORTABLE RADIO! 







Plays for a lifetime on 
power from the sunt 


Plays over 700 hours on 
flashlight batteries! 


7L1 6 — With optional St/n Poiver Pak and Leather Case 7\J^Q~AII-Transistor Poriabte~~Tropic Yellow i Polar White 



It’s another history-making first from Admiral- a full-sized, full-toned all- 
transistor portable radio with the most amazing accessory since the invention 
of the vacuum tubet It’s the optional Sun Pou'cr Pak which uses a mosaic of 
32 silicon “solar cells” to convert sun rays into electric current. Supplies 
power in or out of the custom leather carrying case. 

Away from the sun— or without the Sun Power Pak- \i plays over 700 
hours on flashlight batteries, obtainable everywhere. Six tiny transistors, 
that can’t break or wear out, take the place of radio tubes and use only 
1/lOth as much power. So economical to operate on batteries that the usual 
power cord is completely eliminated. It's really portable! 

Exclusive pop-up Roto.scope Antenna turns to strongest signal. Non- 
breakable “Thin Man” case in choice of 4 gay 2-tone colors. Be first to 
own it! Just $59.95*. Sun Power Pak, custom case, optional extra. 


TRANSISTOR PORTABLE RADIOS FROM 

’Other portables from $29.95. Prices higher South, West, Canada.. . subject to change without notice. 


AdmiraL 



MAKE YOUR “ESCAPE” IN A NEW CORVETTE 

Lonk lu-re — if you’re lookinji; for a flood way to relax kelweeu [daiils, [)alienls, or pressing prol)!enis. Look at tlie new 
(liirvelle, wiili i|s new VH engine, new roll-up windows, new Syncliro-Mesh or Powerglide* iransmission, eonipelilion 
racing steering wheel, a choice of removable hanltof), manual or fniwer-operaled labric lop*. And keep l/n's in mind while 
You're looking: 'I here's a big dill'erenee between the Chevrolet ('orvcllc and cut-dow n converlihles, w hellier you ineasiir*' 
them for persona! use or sports ear prowess. For the very features that make the Corvette a true sports ear. make it tmieh 
more fun to drive. More fun for anyone, going anywhere. . . . Chevrolet Division of General Molors. Detroit 2. Mich. 


CHEVROLET 


CORVETTE 






SCOREBOARD 


. . . THESE FACES 
IN THE CROWD . . . 


RECORD BREAKERS 

Parry O’Brien, massive-muscled Air Force 
shotputter, continued his advance on self- 
set goal of 62 feet, heaved iron ball hand- 
some 61 feet 4 inches to better own world 
record in Interservice championships at Los 
Angeles (June 15). 

Pitt’s smooth-striding Arnie Sowell 
took off like scared rabbit, didn’t stop until 
he had covered 600 meters in 1:46.7, fast- 
est ever by American, in NCAA champion- 
ships at Berkeley, Calif. (June 16). 
BASEBALL 

New York found soft spot in Cleveland, 
swept three straight from Indians (who 
dropped to fourth) to lead White Sox by 
6 ' I games at week’s end. Next day, Mickey 
Mantle beat Detroit with three-run homor, 
became .second player to ever hit fair ball 
out of Briggs Stadium. Boston also won 
three from Cleveland, two out of three 
from Tigers to take third place. 

National League race continued as hot 
as ever with five teams battling for lead. 
Pittsburgh, getting used to rarefied atmos- 
phere of first place, managed to hang on 
despite double-header loss to St. Louis, still 
held ' o-game edge over Cincinnati, who 
could get no better than even split in series 
with New York. Duke Snider found home 
run range to help Brooklyn .stretch winning 
streak to six before Milwaukee pulled it- 
self together for new Manager Fred Haney 
to win Sunday double-header, hold Dodg- 
ers one game off pace. Card.s, beefed up 
by trade with Giants isce page 4S), used 

FOCUS ON THE DEED. 


Fred Haney, who 
lived through three 
tough years in Pitts- 
burgh, replaced re- 
signed Charlie 
Grimm a.s manager 
of slipping Milwau- 
kee, the next day ho 
watched the Braves 
come alive with dou- 
ble victory over the 
Brooklyn Dodgers. 


victories over Pirates to remain close be- 
hind Brooklyn in fourth (for more facts 
and figures, see page 44). 

ROWING 

Cornell, stroking smartly and shrewdly, 
remained close to pack until final quarter 
mile, then surged ahead to rhythmical 34 
beat provided by Stroke Philip Gravink, 
easily outclassed fast-finishing Navy by 
2 ' 2 lengths in IRA regalia on Lake Onon- 
daga at Syracuse, N. Y. (.see below ). Big Red 
finished second to Wa.shington in jayvee 
race, fourth behirvd startling Syracuse in 
freshman event to score 16 points, carried 
olT Jim Ten Eyck Memorial Trophy for 
third straight year. 

Yale varsity, beaten only by Cornell, 
opened water at one-mile mark, resolutely 
met every Harvard challenge to win by five 
lengths in fa.st 19:26 for four miles on calm 
Thames at New London as Elissw'ept river 
in 91si renewal of nation’s oldest regatta. 

BOXING 

Tony DeMarco, free-swinging ex-welter- 
weight champion, absorbed boxing lesson 
from smart-stabbing Vince Martinezin early 
rounds, came back to land enough jolting 
blows to take 10-round decision over Hon- 
est Bill Daly’s now soiled meal ticket >see 
page 50 1 . 

New York's Julius Helfand, to surprise 
of everyone, sharply reversed field, gave 
Syracuse Promoter Norman Rothschild 
the green light to deal with Welterweight 
Champion Johnny Saxton (but not his 


Marlene Slewart, 
pretty Canadian ti- 
tleholder from Rol- 
lins College, upset 
defending champion 
Jackie Yates in semi- 
finals, repeated 
North-South victory 
over Seattle’s Ruth 
Jessen to win nation- 
al college golf title at 
Lafayette, Ind. 


manager, Blinky Palermo) for title fight 
with Carmen Basilio {see page 50). 

Governor Goodie Knight took first step 
toward cleanup of California’.s dirty busi- 
ness, named new five-man State Athletic 
Commission, promised "hopping hot" re- 
port from special investigating committee. 
His choices; onetime University of Califor- 
nia Track Coach Dean Cromwell; Business 
Executive Jamie Smith; former Commis- 
sioners Dr. Dan Kilroy and S. Thomas 
Bucciarelli, and last but not least, Douglas 
Hayden, chief special agent of Pacific Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co., whose job obliges 
him to know ail about wire-tapping. 
GOLF 

C ary M iddlecofT, who gave up pulling bicus- 
pids to follow pro tournament trail, made 
fine recovery on final hole to get down in 
par 4 for 261, won his second U.S. Open by 
single stroke when runners-up Ben Hogan 
and Julius Boros faltered at Rochester, 
N.Y. (sec page 6). 

FENCING 

Dr. Tiber Nyilas, 42-year-old New York 
physician, outslashed defending champion 
Dick Dyer in last match, won his seventh 
national saber title and bonbon U.S. Olym- 
pic team in New York. Other individual 
champions and Olympians: Abe Cohen of 
Fencers Club in cpw; Navy Yeoman Sew- 
all Shurtz in foil: Mrs. Janice Romary of 
Los Angeles in women’s foil. Also picked 
to represent U.S. at Melbourne: Josd de 
contmued on next page 





BELLYiNCS SAILS, hard to come bv m light air at Newport, 
R.I., carry four of 89 yachts, largest entry ever, to the starting 
line at Brenton Reef as biennial Bermuda Race gets under way. 




SWEEPING OARS of Cornell crew re.spond to call of Cox.swain 
Carl Schwarz, propel the Big Red up Lake Onondaga at merry 
clip on way to easy victory in the I RA regatta at Syracuse, N.Y. 
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SCOREBOARD 



Krich Seidel, daring 
German-born kayak 
paddler, conquered 
turbulent Arkansas 
River to win inter- 
national and Ameri- 
can slalom events, 
placed sixth behind 
France’s Roger Paris 
in ‘io-mile White Wa- 
ter downhill race at 
Salida, Col. 



Relmar Gunderson, 
blond North Caroli- 
na shotmaker who 
set tennis world agog 
with upset of Louise 
Brough in nationals 
last year, defeated 
Ruth Jeffrey 2-6, 6-3, 
6 4, won her second 
college girls’ invita- 
tional at Brookline, 
Mass. 



Jordan's King Hus- 
sein, despite pleas 
from family and gov- 
ernment, skillfully 
piloted his Mercedes 
300 SL over dusty 
4^-mile cour.se 
near Beirut in 4:31,7 
in race again.st clock, 
beat close.st oppo- 
nent by nearly 11 
seconds. 


Caprilc.s, team captain: Albert Axelrod, Dr. 
Daniel Bukantz, Harold Goldsmith, Bryon 
Kreiger, Nat Lubell in foil: William Andre, 
Ralph Goldstein, Ken Hoitsma, Richard 
Pew, Shurtz in ^p<?e: Dyer, Cohen, George 
Worth, Norman Armitage (for sixth timet, 
Alan Kwartler in saber; Mrs. Maxine 
Mitchell, Judy Goodrich in women’s foil. 

HORSE RACING 

Needles, chunky bay son of Ponder, turned 
in his usual .spine-tingling race, charging up 
from la.st place to run down Fabius and 
edge challenging Career Boy by scant neck 
in $119,6.50 Belmont Slakes, gained firm 
grip on 3-year -old honors (see page 

Dolled Line, lightly regarded King 
Ranch chestnut filly off at 10 to 1, broke 
out of pack in last furlong under able ma- 
neuvering of Jockey Dave Gorman, over- 
hauled Levee, went on to wnn $53,1.50 Dela- 
ware Oaks by neck at Delaware Park. 

Bill Beasley's Canadian Champ, never 
beaten in nine previous starts at home, 
lived up to name, breezed home far ahead 
of field to take $3.5,805 Queen’s Plate, Can- 
ada’s biggest race, at spanking new $13 
million Woodbine track near Toronto. 

TRACK & FIELD 

Pitt’s .\rnie Sowell i.w Record Break- 
ers), Manhattan’s Ken Bantuni isee be- 
low) and .\bilene Chri.sfian's Bobby Mor- 
row (see page ^6) were among brightest 
stars in NCA.\ champion-ships at Berke- 
ley, Calif. UCL.A’s Ron Drummond and 
Don Vick placed one-two in discus, gave 


Bruins team title with 55 7/10 points. 

Army’s Lou Jones waged close duel 
with Jim Lea, won 400 meters in 0:45.7 to 
etiual be.st time on U.S. soil in Inlerservice 
meet at Los Angeles. Tom Courtney set 
burning pace in 800 meters, handed AAU- 
banned Wes Santee sound trouncing in 
1 :47.1 but Santee, warming up for debut as 
sports car racer, came back to win 1,500 
meters in 3:47.3. Bob Mathias, two-time 
Olympic champion, took decathlon honors 
with 7,193 points. 

OLYMPIC GAMES 

Swedish horsemen won three gold medals 
for team dressage, individual dressage and 
individual three-day triai.s in Equestrian 
Games at Stockholm (.see page Jt9). 

TENNIS 

Louise Brough, sharpening up for tourna- 
ment play ahead, scored two singles victo- 
ries. led U.S. to 5-2 victory over Britain in 
Wightman Cup competition at Wimbledon. 

CRICKET 

Australia stubbornly defied England’s spin 
bowlers on last day, fini.shed 137 runs 
behind with three wickets down to force 
draw in first test match for The Ashes at 
Nottingham. 

MILEPOST 


FOR THE RECORD 


AUTO RACING 

MARQUIS OE P0RTA6O. Spam, Grand Priz of Oporto 
in Ferrari, Oporto, Portugal. 


BASEBALL 

MINNESOTA, over Aiitona, 12-1, NCAA World Se 
ries. Omaha 


BOXING 

JOEY GIAM6RA. lO-coutrd decision over John L. Sul 
livan, middleweiehts Syracuse. N.Y 
WILLIE TROY, IC-round split decision ovei 8abb 
Dykes, middleweiphls. Miami Beach. 

CHERIF HAUIA. lO-round decision over Miguel Bei 
nos. leatherweighls. New York. 

FLASH ELOROE. 7-round TKO over G>l Velarde, feather 
weights, San Francisco. 


GOLF 

FRANKLIN G. CLEMENT. Lake Forest, III., U.S. Srs. 
Goll Assn, title, with 144 lor 36 holes. Rye, N.Y. 

HARNESS RACING 

GALOPHONE. S2S.000 American Trotting Champion- 
ship, I m., by lA length, in 2:33 l.-S. Roosevelt Race- 
way, Weslbury, N.Y. Robert Walker, driver. 

HORSE RACING 

SIR TRIBAL; {57,700 Balmoral Tuit Handicap, I 3 16 
m., by M length, m 1:57, Washington Pk . III. Tony 
Skoronski up. 

SOCIAL CLIMBER. S38.950 El Dorado Handicap, 
] 1 16 m., by 1 lengths, m 1 :42 1.5. Hollywood Pk., 
Calif. Ismael Vaientuela up. 

SNOW WHITE: {38.920 Nall. Stallion Slakes. 5 t.. by 
neck, in 0:57 2.'‘5. Belmont Pk., N.Y. Eddie Arcaio up. 

SHOOTING 

CHARLES SHEDD, Chicago. Gieat Eastern individual 
skeet shooting title, in 6-way shootoff, Sliattord. 


ST. LOUIS KUTIS, over Philadelphia Ukianians. 1-0, 
by forleit, m hrsl of two-game series lor Natl. Ama- 
teur Cup, St. Louis. 


DIED- Bob SwLnkert, 30, first to win In- 
dianapolis 500, AAA big-car and Midwest 
sprint championships in one year il955); 
at Salem, Ind. twf page 17). 


TENNIS 

ALTHEA GIBSON. New York, over Daphne Seeney. 
6-2, tO-8. West ol England women's singles. Bristol. 
(Davis Cup. European Zone semifinals) 

Italy 3— France 2 Sweden 4— Gteal Britain L 



POLITICKING Candidate Sieven.con 
tries hi.s hand at horseshoe pitching at “An 
Afternoon with Adlai" in Des Plaines, 111. 



GRINNING Red Schoendienst gets 
glad hand from Manager Rigney after 
pinch homer in debut as N. Y. Giant. 


STRAINING Ken Bantum lets go with a 60- 
foot 14-inch heave in the NCAA meet to be- 
come third to crack 60-foot shotput barrier. 
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COMING EVENTS 


June 22 through July 1 


PMDAY, MNE 71 


Auto Racing 

NASCAR 100-mile Grand National race, Rochester 
fairgrounds, Rochester, N.Y. 

NASCAR 250-lap Convertible race, Joe Weatherly 
Speedway, Norfolk, Va. 

Bateboll 

• Detroit VS. Baltimore, Detroit, 2 ;55p.m. (Mutual*). 
Boxing 

• Herman (Rory) Calhoun vs. Willie Vaughn, mid- 

• dieweights, Mad. Sq. Garden (10 rds.), 10 p.m. 
(NBC). 

Wallace (Bud) Smith vs. Duilio Loi, light- 
weights, Milan, Italy (13 rds.). 

Harnscs Racing 

Buffalo Raceway Pacing Derby, $15,000, Ham- 
burg, N,Y. 

Horse Racing 

Pfix des Drags. Auteuil track, Paris. 

Ak-Sar-Ben Futurity, S4,000, 2-yr.-olds bred 
within the state, 5 furlongs, Ak-Sar-Ben, Neb. 

Rodeo 

Buffalo Bill Rodeo, North Platte, Neb. (through 
June 24). 

Trock & Field 

Natl. AAU Men's championships, Bakersfield, 
Calif, (also June 23). 



Auio Racing 

SCCA Road America races, Elkhart Lake, Wis. 
(also June 24). 

Bateball 

• Chicago White Sox vs. New York Yankees, Chi- 
cago, 2:15 p.m. (CBS*). 

Boating 

Swittsure Classic. Swiftsure lightship and return, 
Victoria, B.C. 

Horse Racing 

• Ohio Derby, $40,000 added, 1 1/8 miles, 3-yr.- 
olds. Thistle Down, Ohio, 5:40 p.m. (NBC). 

• The New Castle, $25,000, 1 1 16 miles, 3-yr.- 
otds up, fillies & mares, Delaware Park, Del., 
5:15 p.m. (NBC). 

Stymie Handicap, $25,003, 1 1/2 miles, 3-yr. -olds 
up, Belmont Park, N.Y. 

Armour Memorial Handicap, $25, 000,1 1/8 miles, 
3-yr.-olds up, Arlington Park, III. 

Yachting 

Annual Mills Trophy race, Toledo, Ohio (also 
June 24). 


SUNDAY, JUNE 24 


Auto Racing 

NASCAR 100-mile Convertible race, Wilson, N.C. 
Boseball 

• Brooklyn vs. Cincinnati, Brooklyn, 2 p.m. (Mu- 
tual*). 

Dog Shows 

Staten Island Kennel Club, benched Foley show, 
Pier 6, Tompkinsville, Staten Island, N.Y. 
Conewango Valley Kennel Club, benched Foley 
show, Irvine, Pa. 

Fencing 

Sabre Outdoor Championships, Amateur Fencers 
of America. McBurney, YMCA, N.Y. 

Golf 

Natl. Collegiate Amateur Men’s tournament, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Horse Racing 

Grand Prix de Paris, $75,000, Longchamp track, 
Paris, France. 

Rodeo 

Heart of America, Kansas City (final events). 

Denmark vs. Norway, Copenhagen. 

Tennis 

Eastern Clay Court championships, Hackensack, 
N.J. 

• TV ★ COLO 


MONDAY, JUNE V 


Baseball 

• Detroit vs. Washington, Detroit, 2:55 p.m. (Mu- 
tual*). 

Boxing 

• Jake Hosato vs. Ludwig Lightburn, lightweights, 
St. Nick's Arena, N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m, (Du 
Mont). 

Ezzard Charles vs. Zora Folley, heavyweights, 
Phoenix, Ariz. (10 fds.). 

Golf 

Pro-Amateur tournament, Apawamis Club, Rye, 
N.Y. 

Inti. Trophy & Canada Cup, Wentworth, England. 
Tennis 

Wimbledon tournament, Wimbledon, England 
(through July 7). 

Natl. Intercollegiate championships, men’s sin- 
gles and doubles, Kalamazoo, Mich. 



Base bell 

• Savannah vs. Augusta, Savannah, 1 :55 p.m. (Mu- 
tual*). 

Golf 

British Women’s Amateur Golf Championship, 
Sunningdale, England (through June 23). 

Horse Racing 

Cinema Handicap. $25,000, 3-yr. -olds, 1 1/8 
miles, Hollywood Park, Calif. 

Logrolling 

World's Championship Roieo, Rockford, ill. 
(through June 28). 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27 


Aulo Racing 

U.S. Auto Club sprint races, Uliana Speedway, 
Hammond, Ind. 

Baseball 

• Chicago vs. Boston, Chicago, 2 :25 p.m. (Mutual*). 

Boxing 

• Carmelo Costa vs. Ike Chestnut, featherweights, 

• Capitol Arena , Washington, O.C. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. 
(ABC). 

Horse Rocing 

The Shevlin, $20,000, 7 furlongs, 3-yr. -olds up, 
Belmont Park, N.Y. 

Cleopatra Handicap, $20,000, I mile, 3-yr. -old 
foals, Arlington Park, III. 


TNUKSDAY. JUNE 2« 


Baseball 

• Syracuse vs. Williamsport, Syracuse, 1:55 p.m. 

(Mutual). 

Golf 

LPGA Western Open, Wakonda, C.C., Oes Moines, 
Iowa. 

Insurance City Open, $20,000, Wethersfield, C.C., 
Hartford, Conn, 

Horse Racing 

Haggin Stakes, $20,000, 5 furlongs, 2-yf.'Old 
colts & geldings, Hollywood Park. Ca if. 

Horse Show 

Cincinnati Horse Club, Lebanon, Ohio (through 
July 1). 

Olympics 

Natl. Championships, Heavyweight class, Olym- 
pic rowing teams. Lake Onondaga, Syracuse, N.Y. 
(through June 30). 



Aulo Racing 

U.S. Auto Club midget races, Flint, Mich. 

U.S. Auto Club sprint races, Montgomery, Ala. 

Baseball 

• Chicago vs. Milwaukee, Chicago (Mutual*). 
Boxing 

• Gil Turner vs. Yama Bahama, welterweights. Mad. 

• Sq. Garden, N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (NBC). 
Mario O’Agata vs. Robert Cohen, World's Bantam- 
weight Title, Rome, Italy (15 rds.). 


Horse Shews 

Battle Creek Horse Show, Battle Creek, Mich, 
(through July I). 

Valley Hunt Club Horse Show, Bradford, Penn, 
(through July 1). 

San Diego County Fair Natl. Horse Show, Del 
Mar, Calif, (through July 8). 

Olympics 

Track & field trials (finals), U.S. Olympic men's 
team. Memorial Coliseum, Los Angeles (also 
June 30). 

Trapshooting 

Graceville Gun Club, Sioux Indian club shoot, 
Graceville, Minn, (through July 1). 

Rocky Mountain Gun Club, Wyoming Stale Shoot, 
Casper, Wyo. (through July 1). 


SATURDAY, JUNE SO 


Auto Roces 

SCCA Hillclimb, Buffalo Bill Mountain climb. 
Golden. Col. 

U.S. Auto Club stock car races, Broadway Spill- 
way, Knoxville, Tenn. 

U.S. Aulo Club midget races. Motor City Speed- 
way, Detroit, Mich. 

NASCAR Grand National races, Spartanburg Fair- 
grounds, Spartanburg, S.C. 

Baseball 

• Brooklyn vs. Philadelphia, Brooklyn, 1:55 p.m. 
(CBS*). 

• Cleveland vs. Chicago, Cleveland, 1 :55 p.m. (Mu- 
tual*). 

Fly Cabling 

New Brunswick First Annual Fly-Casting lourna- 
menl, New Brunswick, Canada. 

Golf 

World Senior Professional Golf championship (un- 
official), Cheshire. England. Bob Kenyon, Eng- 
land, vs. Pete Burke. U.S. 

Harness Racing 

The Messenger Stake, $50,000 added. 3-yr. -old 
pacers, Roosevelt Raceway, N.Y. 

Horse Rocing 

Delaware Handicap, $110,000, 3-yr.-olds up, fil- 
lies & mares, 154 miles, Delaware Park, Md. 

• Carter Handicap. $50,000, 3-yr. -olds up, 7 fur- 

• longs, Belmont Park, N.Y., 4:30 p.m. (CBS). 
Vanity Handicap, $30,000, 3-yr. -olds up. fillies & 
mares, 1 1,8 mites, Hollywood Park, Calif. 
Warren Wright Memorial, $25,000, 3-yr. -olds, 7 
furlongs, Arlington Park, III. 

Olympics 

^ Finals, track & field trials, U.S. Olympic men's 
team. Memorial Coliseum, Los Angeles, 5 p.m. 
(NBC). 

Trapshooting 

Forest Hills Gun Club, Franconia, N.H. (through 
July 4). 



Auto Racing 

NASCAR Grand National races, Asheville-Weaver- 
ville, N.C. 

U.S. Auto Club sprint races. Winchester, Ind. 
Grand Prix of France, Reims, France. 

SCCA Courtland Road races, Alabama region, 
Courtland, Ala. 

Baseboll 

• Brooklyn vs. Philadelphia, Brooklyn, 2 p.m. (Mu- 
tual*). 

Horse Racing 

Flat and Steeplechase racing, "American Week,” 
Stockholm, Sweden. 

Sailing 

Pacific Inti. Yachting Association and Pacific 
Coast Yachting Association regatta, Victoria, B.C. 
(through July 7). 

• See local listing 


TV • NETWORK RADIO: ALL TIMES E.S.T. EXCEPT WHERE NOTED. 
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• HORSE RACING 


T hk widely accepted tlieory about 
running strategy in distance races 
is that your come-from-behind horses 
have their only chance of winning if 
the early pace is fast. ‘‘That’s really 
very basic,” said Eddie Arcaro as he 
sat in the sweltering heat of the jock- 
eys’ room before la.st Saturday’s Bel- 
mont Stakes. ‘‘Look, figure it this way, 
and we’ll use the Belmont as an exam- 
ple. We know tlie come-from-behind 
horses are Needles and Career Boy. If 
none of the others in the race want 
to move along for the first part of it, 
what’s going to happen when Needles 
and Career Boy get to running in the 


by WHITNEY TOWER 


la.st half mile? I’ll tell you what’ll hap- 
pen. Them horses on the front end 
will have a punch of their own and 
the late runners wdll knock themselves 
out just getting to the lead. Then- 
wham, them slow ones on the lead 
who’ve been doing nothing but coast- 
ing along for a mile or so will have 
a run of their own and one of them 
could win in a breeze. No, shucks, this 
Belmont’s going to have early speed. 
I know that much because if none of 
the other boys want the front end— 
and if I .see we’re walking through the 
first half in around 49 seconds, I’ll go 
on the lead myself, not because I think 


I can win but because it will help the 
other half of my entry.” 

This bit of theorizing by a man who 
probably knows as much about lime 
and pace as any jockey in history had 
all of the usual Arcaroan logical sound- 
ness. He didn’t think his mount, Jazz 
Age, could win, but he did think the 
other half of the C. V. Whitney entry. 
Career Boy, might outlast Needles at 
a mile and a half if the race followed 
an old and familiar Belmont Stakes 
script: early speed by the sprinters fol- 
lowed by a long late and dramatic run 
on the part of the stayers. 

Eddie Arcaro’s progno.stication wa.s, 
as it turned out, only half correct. Yes, 
there was early speed in Saturday’s 
Belmont, and Eddie and .lazz Age 
didn’t have to supply it themselves. 
But, no, Career Boy, even with the 
benefit of a masterful ride by Eric 
Guerin, w'as not — and is not — as fine 
a race horse as Needles. The Florida- 
bred Kentucky Derby champion out- 
did himself on this muggy afternoon, 
and w'hat New' Yorkers up to then had 
heard of his stretch run on their ra- 
dios — or .seen on tele\ision screens — 
was unfolded for them on the Belmont 
stage with such devastatingly dramatic 


A lazy bay colt named Needles ran true to form in the 
Belmont Stakes. From last place to first, the winner 

AND STILL CHAMP 


eHOTOGRAeHS BY HY PESKIN 
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excitement that for a moment or two 
after N'eeclles went under the wire, a 
long neck in front of Career Boy, it 
was a little dillicuit to appreciate Just 
how brilliant his victory had been, 
But there was no escaping the fact 
that the Belmont winner now ollicially 
carries the title of champion rj-year- 
old of a title earned in compe- 

tition against the very best colts of 
his generation. 

There is something first to l)e said 


about Belmont Day as a national .spec- 
tacle. It is not at all. you know, like 
Derby Day in Louisville, and there is 
absolutely nothing about this great old 
race track which might confuse even 
the most absent-minclefl patron into 
thinking he was at Pimlico on Prcak- 
ness Day. Belmont has retained its 
atmosphere of grand austerity, and 
on this traditional afternoon you can 
sense everywhere an alert and keen 
awareness of the importance of this 


championship test. The roots of Thor- 
oughbred racing sportsmanship are 
deeply implanted there, and examples 
of this sportsmanship pop up all over 
the i)lace on Belmont Day. For in- 
stance in the saddling shed awaiting 
the signal to move out to flie crowded 
paddock before the big race. Owner 
Whitney, after inspecting his entry, 
walked over to look at N’eedle.s. There, 
leaning against the wall of the shed, 
was an old friend. Hugh Fontaine, 
who trains Needles for Bonnie Heath 
and .Jackson Dudley. "Hugh,” said 
Wliitney as he thrust out his hand, 
'T want to tell you that tlie way you 
have handled yourself and the way 
you have trained this horse have l)een 
magnificent.” 

Fontaine, kicking up .some loose dirt 
with his solid walking stick, looked 
down for a moment, then reached up 
and gave Needles a gentle pat. "Thank 
you. Sonny,” lie replied. "All 1 know 
is that if this horse handles himself as 
I know he can during the next couple 
of minutes, it'll make us all pretty tiap- 
py.” The saddling chores were finished 
now, and as the field. glisK'iiing and 
smartly groomed, fell into the orderly 
procession to the jiathlock, Whitney 
liad a parting word for Fontaine. 
"Hugh, you’ve done your bit now. 
Nothing more you can do. Now it's up 
to the horses. Good luck to you.” 

"I tiiank you kindly, Sonny,” said 
Fontaine. "And good luck to you too.” 

During the parade to the post the 
audience was treated to the Seventh 
Regiment Band’s eastern version of 
My Old Kcntuck-n Home, which, for 
this occasion, turned out to be The 
Sideiralkti of Xeir York. Possibly Nee- 
dles didn’t care for the way Major 
Francis W. Sutherland wa.s directing 
the number — or possibly he was think- 
ing that it was too hot an afternoon 
rimtiiiitrd an io-.'i jK'ffC 
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HORSE RACING 

continued from page 35 

for violent exercise— but at any rate 
he was pretty reluctant in genera! to 
move near the gate. Finally a man ap- 
peared from behind a bush and after 
he tossed some dirt at the champion, 
Needles moved off with the others. 

The Belmont, for more than a mile, 
was actually run in two divisions: three 
horses in the first group, and the re- 
maining five trailing them in the sec- 
ond hunch. At the start it was Char- 
levoix, followed by Ricci Tavi and then 
Calumet's Preakness winner Fabius, 
who shot off to lead the pack. After 
half a mile (Charlevoix clicked it off 
in 47 2.-5secondsl these three still held 
their front positions, and it was 1.5 
lengths back from Fabius to Jazz .\ge, 
the Arcaro-ridden leader of the second 
group. Behind Jazz Age came Career 
Boy, followed by Frosty Mr., Beau 
Diable and finally Needles, who, as the 
whole field turned up the long back- 
stretch, was between 22 and 25 lengths 
(some 60 yards) out of first place. 

There was concern and many a loud 
murmur in the stands. Double con- 
cern, you might say, because here was 
Fabius in perfect position and now go- 
ing up on the outside to take the lead 
from the two tiring front runners, and 


still Needles, with only half a mile 
remaining, was so far behind that he 
had managed to pass only one horse. 
Then suddenly Dave Erb gave Needles 
the signal to go. Guerin had already 
given the word to Career Boy and the 
pair of them took off in frenzied pur- 
suit of Fabius who had opened up a 
seven-length lead as he passed the 
quarter pole. Around the last turn they 
sped. Fabius, you sensed by then, 
couldn’t hold his speed to the wire, 
and as he started backing up, Needles 
ranged along his outside as Career Boy 
cut to the rail for his Iasi bid. Needles 
put Fabius away at the eighth pole, 
hut there was Career Boy still coming 
at him. The two colts fought on, and 
then, with only a sixteenth of a mile 
to go, Needles almost chucked it. “He 
scared me to death,” said Erb later. 
‘‘Suddenly he pricked his ears and 
started to pull up. He must have fig- 
ured the race was over. Man, I started 
tearin’ into him and when he saw that 
other horse [Career Boy] on the inside 
of him he look off again. And as we 
crossed the line I think he was just 
starting to go all over again.” 

Needles’ victory, some will choose 
to say, cannot be ranked among the 
great Belmont feats because his time 
2:29'. A (Fabius was timed at DJGVo for 
the first mile, 2:02';’j for the mile and a 


NEEDLES, 120 TIMES TO WIN 


The oldtime race track plungers went 
out with the remorseless arithmetic of 
the 15',, betting tax. But during 
the current Belmont meeting, word 
whipped through the plant that a mys- 
terious ‘‘Texas oil man” was wagering 
$10,000 to $20,000 a race. The ‘‘oil 
man” turned out to be Hoy \V. Stovall, 
a 60-year-old self-professed real estate 
broker from I>os Angeles. 

The pink-faced Stovall was the most 
red-blooded cu-stomer everseen at New 
York’s mutuel windows. A bug-eyed 
gallery of $2 bettors watched a $50 
clerk punch out $24,000 for him in one 
race. Stovall demolished one roll of 
$100 bills, so big he couldn't even fold 
it. He put his hand inside a light- 
blue suit and pulled out another fat 
parcel. By then he had driven his 
choice down to even money. It was 
easily beaten. 

This was after he had shoved ca- 
nasta decks of tickets at the cashier 
on four straight winners which grossed 
him roughly $53,900. He dropped 
$.36,000 on the la.st two races. 


Stovall denied the huge scale of 
his operations. But they were verified. 

Had he ever beaten the races? 

“Why,” he said warily, checking 
potted palms for Internal Revenue 
agents, “I never beat a meeting in 10 
years. I just go back to work like any 
other fellow and get fresh money.” 

News of Stovall’s activities splat- 
tered papers from coast to coast. 

In Los Angeles a Mrs. Roy W. 
Stovall wailed: “We’re not wealthy. 
There have been times we’ve had to 
get along without an automobile of 
our own. I’ve got to contact him.” 

However, Stovall was showing un- 
mistakable signs of cooling off by the 
time Needles’ Belmont came around. 
As the Belmont field went to the 
post, he counted his money, and then 
searched other pockets. He found four 
errant bills, smoothed them and put 
the pile before the $50 seller. 

“No. 3, 120 times,” he said. 

Needles — No. 3 — paid. $3. 30. Stovall 
won $3,900 for his bet of $6,000. 

— Pat Lynch 
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quarter) wasuot particularly outstand- 
ing over a track which many oldtimers 
rate nearly two seconds faster than it 
was in 1943 when Count Fleet estab- 
lished the Belmont Stakes record of 
2:28' s (later tied by Citation). Others 
may care to say that Needles’ position 
among good— or even near-great— 
racers has yet to be established because, 
as they will tell you, "He beat noth- 
ing.” As far as I am concerned Needles 
has beaten everything he’s had to, 
and as for his place in turf history, 
he’s now already moved to 11th spot 
on the money-winning list (total; 
$.570,fiooi and has many opportuni- 
ties ahead of him to keep right on 
adding to his bank account. 

BRIGHT PROSPECTS AHEAD 

Looking at Needles you are not 
overly impressed with his size. He 
lacks the tremendously powerful look 
of Nashua, but his chest development 
is considerably larger than almost any 
other coll of his age. lOven before his 
Belmont victory there was evidence 
that he would be a popular champion. 
The only horse in the Reid to draw 
applause as he stepped onto the track, 
he returned to the winner’s circle to 
the accompaniment of an apprecia- 
tive choru.s of loud cheens. The racing 
public loves a horse who can turn on 
Needles’ kind of from-last-to-first sort 
of performance, and they universally 
have accepted him, his owners, trainer 
and jockey as their kind of champion. 

The winning stable, by the way, was 
all pretty excited over the final results, 
and for the moment couldn’t quite 
come to any decision as to Needles’ 
future plans. There are, of course, any 
number of valuable 3-year-old stakes 
to shoot for between now and fall. And 
when fall does come — with such events 
on the calendar as the Sysonby and the 
Jockey Club Gold Cup at weight-for- 
age — there is always the possibility 
that Needles and Career Boy may go 
out of their division to tackle the lead- 
ing handicap horses like Nashua, Social 
Outcast, Fisherman and Find. 

Whatever the future brings to Nee- 
dles his brilliant Belmont will always 
be remembered. Dave Erb, who said he 
was scared to death at the 16lh pole, 
certainly won't forget it, In the win- 
ner’s circle he was handed a silver bowl. 
Somewhat puzzled lie accepted it, 
looked at it carefully for a moment, and 
then asked, “Say, do I get to keep 
this?” Told yes, he could, he replied, 
“Gee, thanks, thanks a lot,” and 
strode quickly off with the happy 
look of a small boy who has Just been 
given his first jackknife. n d 
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• BOATING by EZRA BOWEN 

Cornell is favored among the Olympic eights, 
but tradition dies hard and sentiment cries 

ADMIRALS AWAY! 


T he ground swell of Olympic ex- 
citement will mount a little high- 
er next weekend when the biggest con- 
centration of American oarsmen in the 
past four years will crowd into Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. for the tryouts for the U.S. 
row'ing squad. Beginning June 28 more 
than 60 racing shells will spend three 
days skimming down the 2,000-meter 
course on Lake Onondaga. When the 
last heat has been rowed 23 men, their 
hands raw and their stomachs scraped 
by the thump of the oar handles 
after each stroke, will have pulled 
themselves onto the first team of the 
squad that travels to Melbourne next 
November. 

The eliminations will be run off in 
seven different kinds of boats, the 
smallest the 26-foot single sculls in 
which one man, using two oars, shoots 
dowm the course in seven and a half to 
eight and a half minutes. The largest 
are the familiar eight -oared shells that 
can cover 2,000 meters in six to seven 
minutes under good conditions. In be- 
tween are the double sculls (two men, 
two oars each), pair with coxswain 
(two men, one oar each, cox steering), 
pair without coxswain (steered by 
varying the pull on either oar), four 
with cox (four men, one oar each, cox 
steering), and four without cox (steered 
by a foot-operated tiller i. 

In each category the favorites 
have been roughly defined {see box) 
by early-season performance; but in 
the concentration of crack oarsmen at 
Syracuse, only one could fairly be 
called a sure bet for the Olympic team. 
This is Jack Kelly Jr., brother of 
Princess Grace of Monaco, son of the 
1920 Olympic single sculls champion, 
and himself the U.S. Olympic repre- 
sentative in the singles in both 1948 
and 1952. Charles Logg and Tom 
Price, who set the rowing W’orld on its 
ear in 1952 by becoming the first 
Americans to win the Olympic pair 
without coxswain (they had practiced 
the event for less than three months), 
face stiff competition at the trials this 
year from James Pifer and Duvall 


Hecht, each pair having beaten the 
other once during the season. 

In the other two- and four-oared 
events, the races are sure to be tight, 
and in the eights there is a chance for 
one of the most thrilling duels in the 
history of the U.S. Olympic trials. 

Cornell and Yale qualified them- 
selves last weekend as two of the 
principals in the duel by trouncing all 
comers in two meets which climaxed 
the college season. Cornell, prerace 
favorite over 11 other entries in the 


BOATS TO WATCH 
AT SYRACUSE 


FAVORITES DARK HORSES 


SINGLES 

Jack Kelly Jr. 

Walter Hoover 

DOUBLES 

Pat Costello 

Jim Gardiner 

William Brokaw 
Louis McCagg 

COXLESS 

PAIRS 

Tom Price 

Charles Logg 

James Piter 
Duvall Hecht 

PAIRS WITH 

John Kieffer 

Tom McDonough 

Dan Ayrault 
Conn Findlay 

COXLESS 

FOURS 

West Side 

Rowing Club 

U.S. Navy 
Officers' Four 

FOURS WITH 
COX 

Cornell Rowing 
Club 

U.S. Navy 
Officers' Four 

EIGHTS 

Cornell 

Officers' Eight 


Intercollegiate Rowing Association re- 
gatta at Syracuse, rowed true to form 
by running away with the three-mile 
test. Going into the last quarter mile, 
half a length ahead of Wisconsin and 
Stanford, Cornell’s eight took their 
stroke up to 34 and drew away from 
the field with beautifully spaced 
strokes. They finished two and a half 
lengths ahead of an unheralded Navy 
undergraduate team. Wisconsin was a 
surprising third, while previously un- 
defeated Washington nosed out Stan- 
ford for fourth. 

That same day at New London, 
Conn, the Yale eight which gave 
Cornell its only defeat this season in 
the Carnegie Cup on May 5, showed 


that it was still the best Eli boat in 
many a year, taking Harvard by five 
lengths in the 91st running of their 
annual set-to. Whether Yale is now 
ready and able to reverse her agonizing 
loss by a yard to Cornell in the Eastern 
championship on May 12 is one of the 
most intriguing questions the Olym- 
pic trials will answer. 

No matter how impressive Yale and 
Cornell were, however, they stand 
challenged by the most colorful crew 
enteredin the trials— theNavy officers, 
who are bidding for a chance to break 
all Olympic rowing precedents by re- 
peating their 1952 victory at Helsinki. 

When the “Admirals” were put on 
special duty at Annapolis last spring, 
to see if they could row themselves into 
shape for the tryouts, there was some 
reasonable doubt that they could 
shake off the accumulated rust and 
plain fat from two noncompetitive 
years since graduation. In their early 
skirmishes with college opponents 
they were, in fact, disappointing. Har- 
vard, Navy and Penn ail beat them in 
the May 5 Adams Cup regatta. 

But on May 20 the Admirals beat 
Wisconsin and Penn decisively in the 
American Henley at Philadelphia. 
Then, on June 6 In an impromptu 
race with Princeton on Lake Carnegie, 
they were, .suddenly, very inijiressive 
indeed. They beat Princeton by two 
and a half lengths over 2,000 meters 
of dead calm water, and were clocked 
in 6:01. Wind, current and waves often 
make comparisons of rowing lime 
untrustworthy; but Navy Coach Rus- 
ty Callow discovered that the officers 
had equaled their best 1952 pre-Olym- 
pic trial time. 

“They look like they’re pretty much 
back to wliere they were in 1952,” 
said Callow after the Princeton work- 
out. “The turning point came about 
three weeks ago; once the warm wea- 
ther hit us, they began to sweat off 
some of that lard and we have the 
weight problem licked. They rowed a 
6:03 and a 6:01 the week before the 
trials in 1952 and then rowed a 5:57.8 
in the race itself. That was very good 
time for us. We won by three lengths, 
but this year Cornell and Yale are bet- 
ter than they were in 1952.” 

While the college crew.s were able 
to sharpen up in last week’s races at 
Syracuse and New London, the officers 
have had no further competition since 
the time trial at Princeton. But it is 
now obvious that the 1952 cham- 
pions are within striking distance of 
their goal and that their dream of a 
second Olympic victory must be con- 
sidered with respect. dXo) 
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that’s the spii-it ! 


BASEBALL 


by ROBERT CREAMER 


Left-handers like Warren Spahn are serious craftsmen, 
but memories of odd Rube Waddell raise the question: 

ARE LEFTIES HUMAN? 


I T HKAi.LY turns out that left-handed 
pitchers are people. John Antonelli 
of the New York Giants, a K<*od left- 
hander of the current school, thinks 
it's silly to classify lefties as tempera- 
mental screwballs. And if you take a 
close look at John, a good-looking, seri- 
ous, well-mannered, hard-working 
young family man, you are bound to 
agree. 

Maybe you, but not A1 Scliacht, tlie 
restaurateur, raconteur, entertainer, 
baseball clown, onetime baseball coach 
and onetime (1919-19211 American 
I^eague pitcher. Schacht holds that left- 
handers per se are strange. 

‘‘They have crooked arms,” Schacht 
explained once. "They throw crooked, 
they walk crooked and they think 
crooked. They even wear their clothes 
crooked. You have to figure they’re a 
little crazy.” 

Schacht wa.s reminded that he him- 
self was more than slightly famous for 
his own zany antics on the diamond, 
He once .smuggled a nickel rocket, a 
.soft sawdust-Iilled boys’ ba.seball, to be 
used against a feared slugger. Yet he 
was undeniably a right-hander. Was 
this not so? 

“Sure.” Schacht admitted. “But I 
iliiiik left-handed.” 

.Schacht’s blanket indictment of left- 
handed pitchers is an enjoyable hyper- 
bole. but even tlie most con.servative 
i)aseba\l fan has to admit that he has a 
deep-seated, nagging belief— and per- 
haps even a hope — that Schacht is es- 
sentially right, despite evidence to the 
contrary. 

Certainly Warren Spahn. the great 
left-handed pitching star of the Mil- 
waukee Braves and the dean of today’s 
lefties, refutes Schacht and supports 
.\ntonelli. Sjiahn over the past decade 
has been just about the best pitcher in 
baseball {.sec /jor nert page^ and surely 
the best left-hander. Yet he is a quiet, 
conservative and completely unre- 
markable (except for his pitching skill i 
man, and the rest of the left-handers 
around the big leagues seem for the 


most part to follow the same pattern. 

Even so, there is something about 
the idea of a left-handed pitcher — 
something that may derive from a 
childhood memory of Rube Waddell or 
Lefty Gomez, or from hearing too 
many fine old basoljall legends, but 
aomeiUiiKj — that makes the casual fan 
forget the plain, unorthodox left- 
hander like .-XiitoneUi or Spahn and in 
his stead remember indelibly someone 
like Wilmer David (Vinegar Betuli 
Mizell of the St. Louis Cardinals, 
the large young man pictured below. 


Mizell is no screwball; lie is a deter- 
mined. ambitious young pitcher. But 
he has an appealing drawl, a facile 
tongue, a warm, memorable face and 
that wonderful nickname. And, of 
course, a left arm. A right-handed 
Vinegar Bend would be colorful; a left- 
handed one is something else again: 
the heir apparent to a gay tradition. 
He is walclied hopefully, almost eager- 
ly; maybe any moment now he’ll steal 
a ride on a lire engine or appear on the 
pitcher’s mound in Bermuda .sliorts. 

If not Mizell, ma\’t)e someone else, 
for life follows art. Some young pitch- 
ers, discovering simultaiievmsly that 
they throw lefl-luinded and that in 
baseball eccentric left-handers are con- 
sidered box ollice attractions, perluips 
cultivate the bizarre sitle of their per- 
sonality a little more assiduou.sly than 
they might ordinarily. If so, it i.s sound 
business, and more power to them. 

The Detroit Tigers are con.scious of, 
and hopeful for, a young left-hander 
named Gene Host, who pitches for 
their Charleston Senators farm club in 
the American As-sociation. Host, who 

coiiltiiKCtf <Ki j>tiyp. 



VINEGAR BEND MIZELL, heir apparent to the tracliui>n of the colorful left- 
hander, swings his 200-pound body forward as he puts all his strength into a fast ball. 
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has been described as one of the most 
promising young left-handers, as far as 
screwball potential is concerned, was 
told this spring that apparently he did 
not concentrate enough when he was 
pitching, that he didn’t study each 
batter and how to pitch to him— in 
short, that he didn’t think enough. To 
this, young (23) Mr. Host bridled and 
replied forcefully, “That’s not true at 
all. When I’m on the mound I'm think- 
ing all the time. It may not be about 
ba.seballbut, beiieveme. I’m thinking.” 

Host is obviously a man to watch. 

The Tigers have another lefty in 
the classic mold in Billy Hoeft, a tall, 
gangling 24-year-old who loves to 
clown in the clubhouse and who has 
one of the best fast balls in the Ameri- 
can League. Hoeft comes from Oshkosh, 
Wis., which isn’t as good as Vinegar 
Bend, Ala. but which isn’t bad, and 
was coached in high school by a chap 
named Snitz Schneider, which is just 
about perfect. 

Hoeft asked a recent visitor to the 
Detroit dugout if he liked old crow. 
The visitor thought Hoeft was refer- 
ring to the whisky and as he was a 
baseball writer he naturally answered, 
“Sure.” Delighted, Billy put a dead 
crow on the writer’s lap. 

John AntonelU obviously isn’t the 
sort of left-hander who has dead crows 
lying around, but Hoeft apparently is. 



He takes a view of the left-hander 
situation opposite to Antonelli’s. 

“They say left-handers are screw- 
balls,” he said recently, “and I guess 
I’m one of them.” 

Hoeft was asked what he was called 
by the other players. 

“They call me everything,” he said 
cheerfully. 

Just then a group of players walked 
past the room Hoeft was in. One saw 
him, waved and said pleasantly, “Hi, 
Goof.” 

“See what I mean?” grinned Hoeft. 

The fascination that left-handed 


BIOPERSE: Warren Spahn 


WARREN EDWARD SPAHN (sce cover) ha.s 
won more games (183) during the post- 
war decade than any other pitcher irighty 
or lefty) and is the ranking left-hander 
in baseball today. He won 20 game.s or 
more six times; led the league in strike- 
outs four times; won the most games in 
three seasons and twice had the best 
earned run average. 

Spahn was born in Buffalo 35 years 
ago. His father, a semipro third basen'ian, 
taught Warren the fundamentals of base- 
ball as soon as he could toddle, and by 
the time he was 9, Spahn was playing on 
team.s in Buffalo as a first baseman. When 
he entered high school, Warren switched 
to pitching. The fine control and fast ball 
that have .since become a Spahn trade- 
mark brought the boy to the attention of 
a Boston Braves scout. In 1939, years be- 
fore the big bonu.s era, the 18-year-old 
Spahn received nothing for signing. 

He spent three years in the minors, 
came up to the Braves at the end of the 


1942 season and then was drafted into 
the Army for three years. He became the 
only major leaguer to win a battlefield 
commission for bravery in action. Spahn 
returned to the Braves in June 1946. In 
1947, hi.s first full year in the majors, he 
had the first of his 20-game .seasons (21- 
10). During the last month of the 1948 
season, the strong pitching of Spahn and 
teammate Johnny Sain inspired the mem- 
orable slogan, “Spahn and Sain and two 
days of rain.” Their efforts brought the 
Braves their first pennant in 34 years. 

Kow in his 12lh season in the majors, 
Warren Spahn is one of baseball’s highest- 
salaried players 1 343,000). A member of 
the All-Star team seven times, he was 
the winning pitcher in 1953. Ea-sygoing 
and popular with his teammates, Spahn 
has been married 10 years and has a 7- 
year-old son named Greg. In the off sea- 
son the Spahns live on an 800 -acrc ranch 
near Hart.shorne, Okla. where they tend 
their herd of registered Hereford cattle. 



PLANK; QUIET EDDIE 


pitchers hold for baseball players and 
baseball fans alike most likely has its 
origin in the ancient Latin word for 
left, tiinialcr. But a part of it must rise 
from the complexities of tlie game it- 
self and the fact that in ba.sehall as 
elsewhere lefties are a minority group. 
All batters, generally .speaking, get 
used to hitting against right-handed 
pitching because there are so many 
more right-lianded pitchers than there 
are lefties. (The proportion of right- 
handed pitchers in the majors stays 
pretty consistently at or above 70%. ) 

Thus left-handed batters, for w'hom 
right-handed pitchers are a compara- 
tive luxury anyway, are aggrieved and 
unhappy when faced with the compara- 
tively scarce but, for them, tougher 
lefty pitchers. For example, Duke Sni- 
der, one of the be.st left-handed batters 
in baseball history, seems continually 
to run into psychosomatic difTicultie-s of 
the elbow, arm, back, stomach, throat, 
or toenail whenever a left-hander is 
scheduled to pitch against his team. 

His reaction is mild compared to 
that of the fabulous Jay Kirke, a left- 
handed batter who had a creditable 
.301 average for his several tours in the 
majors over a six-year period back be- 
fore World War 1 but who made his 
reputation as the hero of countless 
anecdotes about minor league baseball. 

J'or Kirke, lefty pitcliers— whom he 
could not hit— were anathema. When 
he returned to liaseball after the w’ar 
the first pitcher Kirke batted against 
was a left-hander. It was too much for 
Jay to take, lie stepped out of the box 
and looked with venom at the inno- 
cent southpaw. 

“Fifty thousand of you left-handed 
so-and-sos they sent over to France,” 
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GROVE: OLD MOSE 


Kirke protested, “and every last one 
of you came hack.” 

But beyond history and beyond 
minority report lies the probable foun- 
tainhead of the great left-hander leg- 
end; one strange, unforgettaVjie man 
from western Pennsylvania named 
George Edward Waddell. 

Waddell, according to Robert Smith 
in his excellent book Baselxdl, liked 
to be called Eddie, hut his long, bent- 
kneed, farmer’s stride, coupled with a 
slow, deliberate sweeping of hi.s arms, 
brought him another name. Whenever 
he trudged out to the mound the crowd 



GOMEZt EL COOFO 


always yelled: "Hey, Rube!” And Wad- 
dell, who came to welcome the name, 
would return the greeting with a polite 
bow. Other ballplayers before and since 
have been called Rube, but he was the 
only one known as The Great Rube. 

Waddell wa.s a country boy who said 
he preferred fishing to baseball and on 
several recorded occa.sions demonstra- 
ted that this was the fiat truth. He was 
the most sensational pitcher of his 
day — the high noon of his day lasted 
from 1902 through 1908 — and by far 
the greatest gale attraction. Smith 
dascribes him as follows: 


“He was at heart a gentle and gen- 
erou.s man who loved to be admired. 
He found happiness in applause, in 
showing off, in playing tricks on his 
friends, in making love and vowing 
fidelity to a number of different women, 
in drinking in good company and with- 
out restraint, in riding fire engines, in 
leading parades, in fi.shing, in winning 
ball games, in wearing red neckties and 
brand-new clothes, and in talking 
about himself.” 

Once Waddell took a can of paint 
and a brush and painted on sidewalks 
and walls inscriptions which said: 
“COME OUT AND SEE THE RU'BE FAN 

’EM on. he’li. fan 'em for you.” Fre- 
ciuently in exhibition games he would 
show off by calling in his outfielders 
and endeavoring to strike out the side. 
More often than not he’d do it. too. 
He was mi.ssing at game time one day- 
in 1900 when he was supposed to pitch 
for Pittsburgh against Brooklyn. He 
was found under the stands playing 
marbles with some little boys. He was 
a fire engine chaser and on at least two 
occasions took a reasonably heroic part 
in the quelling of flames. He jumped 
into a pool and wrestled an alligator in 
Florida. Once when he was missing 
from the ball park he was found acting 
as an automaton in a store window. 

Above all, he was a great pitcher, 
with blinding speed, a vicious curve 
and superb control. Since 1900 only 
two men other than R'addell struck 
out more than 800 men in one season: 

continued on next page 


HIGHLIGHT 


Here, each iceek, SI /iiAt.® (\ qnick, probing look <il the maul 
drnmniic or xiijnificajtt bayeboll i/cio': 

Not even the firing of Charlie Grimm as rnanagerof the -Mil- 
waukee Brave.s caused as much discussion and excitement as 
'he big eight-man trade between the St. Ltjuis Cardinal.s and 
the New York Giants. It set some to wondering again if basehall 
was a matter of inhuman barter, but even more to arguing 
about who had got the better of the exchange. A National 
League executive placed the combined value of the players in- 
volved at more than half a million dollars. His analysi.s: 


Giants to .St. 1 

•ouLs 

Cardinals to New 

York 

A1 Dark 

$130,000 

Red Schoendienst 

$100,000 

Whitey Lockman 

.30,000 

Jackie Brandt 

100,000 

Don Liddie 

.30,000 

Bill Sarni 

.50,000 

Ray Katt 

30,000 

Dick Littlefield 

2.5,000 

Total 

$280,000 

Total 

$275,000 


That put a net $.3,000 on the St. Louis side of the ledger. But 
when General Manager Frank Lane of the Cardinals was shown 
these figures he said excitedly, “See? Didn’t I say the trade 
wa.s an even one?” 

Perhaps so. According to Lane, it had become obvious that 
the Cardinals could not win the pennant with the infield they 
had. “We were playing Bla."=ingame, a fine young second ba.se- 


man, at .shortstop and Moon, a fine young center fielder, at 
first ba.se. Dark and Lockman give the club a solid man at 
every position for the first time this year.” But Si. Louis fans, 
who have never really forgiven the sale of Country Slaughter, 
were wraihful. Cried one; “If you’re not a Cardinal fan you 
can’t understand what it mcan.s to have Red gone." 

The Giants, who had had excellent pitching, had faltered 
under the double burden of miserably weak hitting (last in the 
league in home runs, a damning indictment in view of tho.se 
short Polo Grounds fencesi and terribly inept fielding. Schoen- 
dienst, Brandt and Ed Bres-soud- a glittering young shortstop 
brought up from the Giant farm system were figured to bring 
vast improvement in both categories, particularly fielding. 

First returns in a trade are as inconclusive as they are in 
elections, but New York drew first blood. Schoendienst, who 
got a heart-warming reception in the Polo Grounds, hit a dra- 
matic pinch-hit home run in his very first time at bat as a 
Giant. Yet in the clubhouse after the game he looked strangely 
forlorn away from his old teammates. Reil played 11 full sea- 
sons with the Cardinals and never with any other major league 
club. The Cardinals, that same night, were thrashed by the 
Pirates 12-1. Lockman and Dark made three hits between them 
in their debut, but to the dismay of St. Louis and the glee 
of New York they also made three widely publicized errors. 
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Walter Johnson, who did it twice, and 
Bobby Feller. Waddell, from 1903 
through 1905 nt'eraged over 310 strike- 
outs a season. 

On the same Philadelphia Athletics 
team with Waddell was another great 
left-hander named Edward Stewart 
Plank, a college man w'ho was as color- 
less as Waddell was colorful but who 
proved in the long run to be a more 
valuable pitcher. Plank won more ma- 
jor league games than any other left- 
hander— 304— whereas Waddell won 
only 194. Waddell's career, weakened 
by his drinking and his wonderful non- 
sense, ended early, but Plank, w’ho 
pitched for the A’s before Waddell 
joined the team, was still with them 
after Waddell had died of TB at 37. 

Connie Mack's Athletics had an ap- 
parent monopoly on great, lefties, for 
a decade after Plank departed came the 
brilliant Robert Moses (Lefty) Grove, 
who w’on exactly 300 American League 
games in his career and who won 20 or 
more games in eight seasons. Grove 


was a serious pitcher, but to the de- 
light of those who remembered Wad- 
dell he showed flashes of a wild temper 
which, if not Waddellian, was at least 
a little on the eccentric side. It was, 
however, always tempered with a cold, 
hard common sense. A young pitcher 
who had watched Grove kick a w-ater 
bucket the length of the locker room 
emulated the great Lefty a short time 
later when he, too. like Grove, had lost 
a heartbreaking game. He kicked the 
water bucket and promptly howled 
with pain and grabbed his toes. Grove, 
watching, shook his head. “Kid,” he 
said kindly, “when you kick a water 
bucket never kick it with your toes. 
Always use the side of your foot.” 

Grove's career was overlapped by 
that of Vernon Louis (Lefty) Gomez 
of the New York Yankees. Gomez, a 
skinny left-hander with a truly blazing 
fast ball, won 1 89 games in his career, a 
fine record but not so impressive as the 
records established by other left-hand- 
ers like Carl Hubbell, Herb Pennock, 
Eppa Rixey, Earl Whitehill, Wilbur 
Cooper, Hal Newhouser and Rube 
Marquard. Warren Spahn, who is still 


X-RAY 


TEAM PERFORMANCES 


TEAM LEADERS 


This Week (6/11 — 6/17) 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Brooklyn 4-2 

ChiUEO 4-2 

Piltsbuigh 3-2 

PhlUdelphi 


Milwaukee 

Cincinnati 
St. Louis 
Hew York 


4-4 


.667 

.667 

.600 

.571 

.500 


Season Week 

(29-23) 8 
(22-29) 7 
(30-22) 4 
(20-33) 7 
(26-22) 9 


(30-23) 

(31-25) 

(21-32) 


Week 


Batting 

Season 


Homers Pitching 

Season Season 


Gilliam .400 
Baker .391 
Thomas .389 
Blaylock .387 
Crandall .280 

Temple .318 
Dark .370 
Mays .519 


Snider .314 Snider 15 

Moryn ,297 Banks 14 

Long .359 Long 17 

Ashburn ,304 Lopala 11 

Aaron .304 Crandall 11 

Bailey .352 Post 14 

Boyer .338 Boyer 15 

Schoendierist.321 Mays 9 


Newcombe 9-5 
Rush 6-2 
Friend 11-3 
Haddis 4-2 
Crone 6-3 
Buhl 6-3 
Lawrer^ce 7-0 
Mizell 7-3 
Anlonelli 5-5 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

New York ' 5-1 -833 (37-20) 7 


Boston 

Baltimore 

Kansas City 
Washington 
Cleveland 


5-2 


1-6 


(29-26) 

(28-29) 

(28-22) 

(27-28) 

(22.34) 

(24-37) 

(28-27) 


3 

10 


Carey .435 Mantle 


.382 Mantle 24 


Williams .481 Vernon 

Nieman .364 Nieman 

Minoso .423 Lotlar 

Belardi .429 Maiweil 

Lopez .392 Simpson 

Herzog .409 Lemon 

Hegan .353 Wertz 


.363 Getnerl 10 

.344 Tnandos 7 

.323 Lollar 5 

.368 Maiwell 12 

.300 Lopez 10 

,320 Sievets 15 

.314 Wertz 15 


ford 8-3 

Kucks 8-3 

Brewer 9-1 

Moore 5-4 

Pierce 9-2 

Hoeft 8-3 

Ditmar 6-6 

Slobbs 5-4 

Lemon 7-4 


THE SEASON (ts Ji 

BEST 


Batting (NL) Long. PiH. .359 

Batting (AL) Mantle. NY. .382 


hitters (NL) 

Home run 
hitlers (AL) 


Pilch.ng (AL) 
ERA(Nl) 
ERA(AL) 
Complete 
games (NL) 


Mantle. NY. 24 
(1 per 9 AB) 
Lawrence. Cinn. 7-0 
Brewer, Bos, 9-1 
Friend, Pitt. 2.63 
Ford, NY, 2.08 

Friend. Pitt. 10 
(in 1? starts) 


games (AL) Ford. NY, 9 

(in 12 starts) 

Team HR (NL) Cincinnati, 86 
TeainHR(AL) New York, 82 
Teamruns(NL) St. Louis. 285 
Team runs (AL) New York, 335 
Team hits (NL) St. Louis. 545 
Teamhits(AL) Boston. 552 


HEROES AND GOATS 


UK. 17) 

WORST 

Hamner, Phil. .181 
Ftancona, Balt, .206 

Lockman, St L, 1 
(per 185 AB) 

Runnels, Wash. 1 
(per 215 AB) 
Hacker, Chi. 1-6 
Pascual, Wash, 2-7 
Minner. Chi. 6.89 
Wiesler. Wash. 7.60 

Law. Pitt, 1 
Gomez & Hearn. NY, 1 
(in 11 starts) 

Wight. Ball. 1 
(in 11 starts) 
Philadelphia. 43 
Baltimore. 28 
New York. 187 
Baltimore. 208 
New York. 424 
Ballimote. 443 


RUNS PROOUCEO 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Scared 

Teammates 
Batted In 

Total Runs 
Produced 

Boyer, St L (.338) 

44 

35 

79 

Musiel. St L (.304) 

33 

37 

70 

Long, Ml (.359) 

38 

29 

67 

Moon, St l(.330) 

37 

24 

61 

Banks, Chi (.283) 

35 

24 

59 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Mantle, NY (.382) 

59 

35 

94 

Simpson. KC (.300) 

34 

36 

70 

Sievers, Wash (.255)... 

40 

28 

68 

Lemon, Wash (.320). .. 

31 

37 

68 

Lapei, KC (.295) 

41 

26 

67 


THE ROOKIES 

NATIONAL LEAGUE AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Batting Torre. Mil. .321 Berberel. Wash. .278 

Home runs F. Robinson. Cin, 13 4 lied with 2 

RBI F. Robinson. Cm. 28 Aparicio, Chi, IS 

Pitching McDaniel, St L, 4-1 Sisler, Bos, 3-2 

Valentinetti. Chi. 4-1 


in the fleshy part of his career, is even 
with Gomez. But no other left-hander 
ever came closer to Waddell than Go- 
mez for combining genuine skill with 
real and lasting color. 

Waddell, of course, was a man with 
a childlike mind while Gomez, for all 
his carefree attitude and cheerful ap- 
proach to life and baseball, is shrewd 
and knowing. 

Gomez was a splendid competitor, 
at his best in tough games. He won 
six World Series games without losing 
one and was the winning pitcher in more 
z\^l!-Star Games than any other man. 
But when you watched Gomez you 
were always aware that this, after all, 
was a game. For Lefty had fun. 

He had a habit of slouching slowly 
in off the mound after each inning, 
dragging his feet until he reached the 
dugout. One day Right Fielder George 
Selkirk, another happy soul, said, 
“Lefty, you are the slowest man 1 ever 
saw. I’ll bet you $5 that I can beat 
you to the dugout at the end of an in- 
ning. From right field. I’ll beat you.” 

Gomez said, "You got a bet.” 

The next inning, with two men on 
base and two out, the batter laid 
heavily on one of Gomez’ fast balls and 
drove it on a harsh line deep to left 
center field. Gomez watched it go, saw 
Joe DiMaggio loping after it and then 
glanced toward right field. Here came 
Selkirk, racing like a sprinter. Gomez 
took off for the bench, trying with all 
his imperfect speed to stave off the 
onrushing Selkirk. They pounded down 
the dugout steps and landed one-two 
on the bench just as DiMaggio took 
the third out into his glove. Joe Mc- 
Carthy, manager of the Yankees, stared 
at Gomez and Selkirk half in awe. half 
in disgust. 

“Joe wasn't at all pleased,” Lefty 
recalled recently. “But I won the bet.” 

There is no question that respect 
must be accorded the fine left-handers 
of 1956, men like stylish Billy Pierce 
of the White Sox and fa.st-balling Herb 
Score of the Indians, chunky, business- 
like Whitey Ford of the Yankees and 
big Joe Kuxhall of the Redlegs. Splen- 
did pitchers all, and one or more of 
them almost certainly should succeed 
Warren Spahn as the standard bearer 
of left-handed greatness. But it’s hard 
to conceive of any of them playing 
marbles under the stands or racing 
their right fielder to the bench. 

It’s probably just as well. Still, you 
can’t blame the legend-loving fan for 
cocking a hopeful and nostalgic eye at 
Vinegar Bend Mizell and Oshkosh Billy 
Hoeft. And what's the latest word on 
that fellow Host in Charleston? (3. R Pj 
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SOUTHPAWS WHO DON’T PITCH 


by CLEON WALFOORT 


Approximately 10% of all Americans are left-handed. It is 
a hostile world they face, but many have survived famously 


S uMK 10 or 15 million left-liaiided Americans live in a 
challenging and frustrating world dominated by right- 
handers. Sometimes apologetic, sometimes truculent, the 
natural born southpaw — or north-hander a.s he is called in 
certain sectiotis of Great Britain — stalks through life dog- 
gedly resisting change. He cramps his left hand to write 
on right-handed school desks: he accommodates him.self to 
right-handed checkbooks and violins. The world of sport is 
one of the few places wliere he readily finds a place, and 
even there he finds himself overwhelmed by a majority that 
numbers close to 90'!','. 

Baseball is a conspicuously rewarding sport for a left- 
hander (see page 41), but by no means his best. Perhaps 
because of his unorthodoxy, the left-hander has had un- 
usual success in fencing. In the last Olympics at Helsinki, 
two of the three men's champions were lefties. So were the 
United States foil champions in five of the last seven years, 
in boxing, the lefty hasn't enjoyed the same .success, but 
that may be the fault of the managers. Traditionally, man- 
agers duck giving bouts to left-handers because they upset 
the righties so they make them look bad. 

1 n many sports sidednes-s makes no real difference. Some- 
times, as in tennis and table tennis, a lefty has a tempo- 
rary advantage while his opponent adjusts to his style, hut 
nobody has ever risen to a championship because of his left- 
handedness. Basketball and hock- 
ey are sports in which the best 
players are expected to be ambi- 
dextrous. Polo is at the oppo- 
site extreme. To play tournament 
polo left-handed, a player has to 
get special permission. But this 
is reckoning without the pony, 
which probably wouldn’t permit 
a left-handed swipe anyway. 

In several sports there seems to 
be no good explanation for the ab- 
sence of lefties. Football coaches 
are forever announcing that they 
could use a good left-handed pass- 
er, yet one seldom comes along. 

Among professionals, only Fran- 
kie Albert of the San Francisco 
49ers stood out. The late Harry 
Agganis might have been great 
had he not turned to baseball. 

Lou Little of Columbia claims 
that in :10 years he has never had 
a left-handed passer, although he 
would like one. 

"You could have a reverse for- 
ward pass operating out of a sin- 
gle wing," he said not long ago. 

"He’d give you versatility you’d 
never get otherwise.” 


Entirely apart is golf in which lefties, playing from tlie 
right side, have had amazing success. Ben Hogan is a nat- 
ural lefty who plays from the right. Sam Snead and Lloyd 
Mangrum are both congenital left-handers. One theory acl- 
\'anced to e.vplain this queer state of affairs is that in the 
golf swing, as most pros teach it. the left arm is the im- 
portant one to a right-handed player. It is possible that 
with their stronger left arms, the natural lefties have an 
advantage when they play right-handed. Conceivably, the 
reverse should be true for the righties. 

The causes of right-handed dominance are still in con- 
siderable doubt. Some scientists hold that it is an acquired 
habit related to the way a child was held or perhap.s fed in 
infancy. Others think it is a socially conditioned response. 
William Ludwig, seeking a physical explanation, found that 
in approximately 75^/^ of human beings, the right arm is 
longer than the left, and that the difference first appears 
in the embryo stage. Many authorities assert that right- 
handedness is due to the functional predominance of the 
left hemisphere of the brain. 

Whatever the cause, if both parents are left-handed, the 
chances are 50-50 that their child will be left-handed. It 
both parents are right-handed, the figure is one in 16. If 
one parent is right-handed and the other left, it's one in 
six. Left-handedness is more frequent among twins. In mul- 
tiple births of three or more, at 
least one left-handed child usu- 
ally occurs. One of the Dionne 
quintuplets, Emilie, was regard- 
ed as congenitally left-handed. 
Marie had left-handed tendencies 
and was nearly ambidextrous. 

Human beings are right- and 
left-footed, and right- and left- 
eyed. Everyone is ambidextrous 
in the sense that there are many 
activities in which both sides are 
used and completely coordinated 
without conscious effort. 

Animals can develop a certain 
degree of sidedness for special 
or repetitious acts. Experiments 
indicate that the higher apes 
are definitely ambidextrous, cats 
and lobsters predominantly right- 
sided and dogs left-sided. 

For all his handicaps the left- 
hander is superior in at least two 
ways, three University of Wis- 
consin psychologi.sts proved re- 
cently. He can move his left hand 
faster than a right-hander can, 
with the right hands equal. And 
he is more ambidextrous. These 
are his consolations. > n o 





“By (iny wild stretch of the imagiudlion could s/anff- 
iug hip deep in « eold trout slrctnn have done il?" 
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• TRACK & FIELD by ROY TERRELL 

400 collegians scrambled through the NCAA meet and 
over 100 qualified for next week’s Olympic trials as 


THE FIELD 


W HAT was most impressive about 
our country? The two visiting 
Australian sportswriters thought that 
was easy; “The Golden Gate and Arnie 
Sowell,” they answered quickly. 

That was in San Francisco last 
weekend, after the qualifying heats of 
the 35th annual National Collegiate 
track and field championships. After 
the NCAA finals 24 hours later, the 
Aussies had second thoughts: “You can 
forget about the Golden Gate,” they 
conceded, “but leave Arnie Sowell and 
add the sprinter from Texas and that 
big bloke with the shot.” 

These championships exceeded ex- 
pectations. Nine meet records and one 
U.S. record were broken as nearly 400 
athletes from 87 colleges and univer- 
sities went after the six qualifying 
places allotted in each of 18 events for 
the final U.S. Olympic trials in Uos 
Angeles two weeks later. But none 
was more impressive than the slender 
Pitt half-miler with the fluid drive, 
or the human bullet from Abilene 
Christian, Bobby Morrow, or “the big 
bloke with the shot,” Ken Bantum of 
Manhattan. 

It was easy to understand the Aus- 
tralian enthusiasm about Sowell. No 
one runs quite like Ibis feathery 135- 
pounder with the 9-foot stride who, 
for almost two years now, has been 
ghosting his way around the country 
so swiftly and easily that most experts 
believe the big question in the 800 
meters at Melbourne will be who gets 
the silver medal for second place. 

At Berkeley, Sowell started from an 
outside lane, shot into the lead at the 
first turn (“Sowell’s time for the first 
100 meters,” solemnly announced a 
gentleman in the press box, “was 10 
seconds flat”), and the race was just 
about over. Sowell finished 20 yards 
ahead of Lang Stanley, of San Jose 
State, and his time, on a track which 
speed-happy Californians would rather 
not admit belonged in the family if 
this could be avoided, was 1:46.7, 
breaking the meet record and Tom 


NARROWS 


Courtney’s American record as well. 

Perhaps, in view of Morrow’s ac- 
complishments, it would be doing the 
running path at Berkeley an injus- 
tice to call it slow; despite a surface 
like well-aged concrete and a built-in 
head wind which howLs around the cor- 
ner off San Francisco Bay, one does not 
tie American sprint records on slow 
tracks. And, after just running a 10.4 
100 meters into a Slv-tnile-an-hour 



MAJOR CASUALTY Davo Sime limps 
off track after pulling muscle in 200 final. 


wind, that is exactly what Morrow did. 
In the 200, his 20.6 clocking was equal 
to the best ever made around a curve. 

But for once the time wasn’t really 
important at all. Instead it was the 
manner in which this tall, bronzed 
20-year-old sophomore from the Rio 
Grande Valley ran away and hid from 
what was probably the finest field of 
dash men ever assembled. In the 100, 
Morrow beat Dave Sime of Duke, only 
runner to defeat him over that distance 
in more than three years, and a young 
man with three world records of his 
own up for recognition. He heat Lca- 
mon King of California, another 9.3 
man. and he beat still a third in Mike 
Agostini, the little Fresno State flash 


from Trinidad. And when it was over 
there was no need for anyone to exam- 
ine the finish line pictures. 

The two dashes, even more than the 
1,500 meters and its duel of four-min- 
ute milers or the pole vault and its bat- 
tle of 15-footers (which was vitiated by 
the absence of Villanova’s Don Bragg, 
who had pulled a leg muscle in prac- 
tice and chose to delay his try for 
Olympic qualification until the AAU 
championship this weekend), dominat- 
ed local newspaper headlines and con- 
versation; they were all anyone could 
read or talk about. A coach, pestered 
for a prediction, finally threw up his 
hands before trudging off to bed: “You 
couldn’t pay me,” he .said, “to bet on 
that 100 race. It will be won right 
down there at the starting blocks and 
the guy who gets off late will never 
catch up.” 

He was right, and it was Morrow 
who got off first. He led Sime by a yard 
at the end of the first strides and Agos- 
tini and King by two. At 50 meters. 
Morrow was long gone. He floated 
through the tape two yards ahead of 
Sime and Agostini and twice that dis- 
tance ahead of King. And after it was 
over, Agostini admitted a little rue- 
fully that his start was poor and that 
he could have run a little faster. “Sime 
can run faster, too,” he said, “and so 
can King. Morrow? I don't know. I 
don’t gue,ss he needs to run any faster.” 

“I had a great start,” said Bobby. 
“I looked out of the corner of my eye 
and when I couldn’t see anybody, I 
knew I was all right. I never ran a bel- 
ter race — or ever enjoyed winning one 
quite so much.” 

It was Sime’s first loss outdoors in 
two years, and he came back in the 200 
determined to get even. This time Mor- 
row was a slight favorite for, despite 
Sime’s blazing times at 220 yards (a 
world record of 20 seconds flat just the 
week before), this race, as all Olympic 
200-meter events, was to be run on the 
curve. And the handsome young Te.xan, 
an experienced relay man, was famous, 
wherever trackmen gather, for his abil- 
ity to run a curve. No one will ever 
know, now, whether Dave Sime, in a 
week of frantic practice to master this 
relatively new and demanding tech- 
nique, ever quite succeeded. For run- 
ning in lanes next to each other, Sime 
and Morrow were both off very fast to- 
gether, and, still together, they blazed 
into tiie turn like twin projectiles bound 
by some invisible band. Then it hap- 
pened. Sime, in the abrupt and almost 
frightening way a sprinter reacts when 
hit by a tortured and lamed muscle in 
the middle of a race, staggered and 
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slowed and stopped. And there was 
Morrow, coming out of the turn all 
alone. At the finish he was five yards 
ahead of Dick Blair, the good Kansas 
200 man, Bobby Whilden of Te.\a.s, and 
Agostini. And Dave Sime’s coach was 
rusliing over to help him off the field. 

The muscle injury was high up in the 
groin over the left leg and no one could 
say e.xactly how l)ad it might be. But 
it is certain to keep Sime on the side- 
line at Bakersfield, where Morrow will 
be running again to sharpen him.self for 
the Olympic trials another week ahead. 
And, because he cannot qualify there 
for his best race, the 200 meters, it will 
limit Dave Sime, who has boon the most 
electrifying performer in an electric 
season, to running only the 100 at Los 
Angeles. Whether two weeks of rest is 
enough to get an injured leg ready to 
face Morrow and King and all the rest 
in the climactic battle for one of three 
Olympic lOO-meter berths, only two 
weeks of waiting will tell. 

It wa.s pathetically bad luck, and 
there was nothing else to match the 
drama of the dashes. Yet not a .soul in 
the sun-baked crowd of 21,000 dared 
leave. UCLA and Kansas finished one- 
two in the team competition, knock- 
ing the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia’s mighty Trojans off the throne 
they had occupied for seven straight 
years, but in this Olympic atmosphere 
all eyes were on the mtli\-idual. 

There was Bantum, the mammoth 
shotputter who became the third man 
in history to surpass fiO feet. “If I had 


THE ARMED FORCES MAKE THEIR BID 


While the collegian.s were pulling tnu.«clcs 
and setting records at Berkeley, .‘340 miles 
to the south in the Los .•Angeles Coli.seum 
the Armed Forces were liusy staging their 
own track ami field champion.ship. One 
world and 12 meet records were demol- 
ished a.s three coiHe.stants in each of 17 
events (lualified tor the Olympic tryouts, 
In addition (o the Air Force’s Parry 
O’Brien, wlio set a new world mark with 
a 61-foot 4-inch put of the -shot, and the 
Army’.s Lou Jones who.se 400-inetcr vic- 
tory in 4'). 7 equaled the lie.st lime ever 
posletl in the U.S., expert opinion agreed 
that the following athletes stood the best 
chance of carrying the colors of Uncle 
Sam’s armed forces on to Melbourne; 


Jim Lea (Air Forcc'i, Lon Spurrier (Air 
Force) and Tom Courtney (Army) in the 
middle distances; Jack Davis (N'avy) and 
Milt Campbell (Navyi in the high hurdles, 
Jo.^h Culbreath iMarinest and Bob Rit- 
tenburg (Army, in the 400-meter hurdles. 
Sprinters Thane Baker (.Air Force) and 
Ira Murchison t.Army), Broad-jumper 
John Bennett (Army), and Javelin-throw- 
er .A1 Cantello (Marine-si. 

Track enthusiasts checked the result.s 
and looked forward eagerly to the head-on 
clashes in thi.s weekend’.s National AAU 
championships between Jones, L.ea and 
NC.AA Champ J. W. Ma.-^hburn in the 
400 meters, Courtney and new U.S. Rec- 
ord-holder Arnie Sowell at SOO meters. 


just half of him,” wished Italy’s vi.sit- 
ing Olympic coach, Georgio Oberweger, 
a.s he gazed in awe at Bantum’s 6 feet 
6 inches, and 234 pounds, “Italy would 
win an Olympic gold medal.” 

There was also J. W. Mashburn of 
Oklahoma A&M, the big blond power- 
house who for four years has ranked 
among the world's best quarter-milers. 
Mashburn almost lost his NCAA title 
to Penn’s amazing .Johnny Haines, a 
reformed sprinter who beat the 19.55 
AAU champion, Charley Jenkins of 
Villanova, and came within an expand- 
ed chest of doing the same to Mash- 
burn. Both runners were caught in 
0:4().4 and who said the track was slow? 

There wa.s also Phil Conley, llie 



‘'Hurry,iVssinkmgfasf. YoucanjuttflHireli/^ee'OfficialAmcriconLcaguc' onit now." 


pleasant Cal Tech redliead who, be- 
tween making honor grades at one of 
the nation’s most demanding school.s, 
serving as student body pre.sident and 
starring in football, basketball and 
baseball, finds time to become the best 
collegiate javelin thrower in the coun- 
try. And there was Hop-slep-and- 
jumper Bill Sharpe of little West 
Chester iPa.) Teachers, who may not 
let tlie Brazilians and Russians get 
away with all the medals in that event 
at Melbourne after all; Greg Bell, Indi- 
ana’s spring-legged broad jumper who 
appears capable of showing the kan- 
garoos down under a thing or two about 
their own specialty: Aubrey Lewi.s, the 
Notre Dame halfback who runs so hard 
the 4()0-meter hurdles must flinch when 
they sec him coming. 

In fact, if there was a dark side for 
the U.S. at Berkeley, it came in the 
domination by foreign-born students 
of all races over SOU meters. This, of 
course, surprised no one at all. 

A'illanova’s Irish Ron Delany and 
Oregon’s Au-stralian Jim Bailey, the 
two sub-four-minute men, had their 
private duel in the 1,500 meters. Both 
held back off a slow pace for over three 
laps and then, together, broke for the 
finish line like two little boys who had 
just knocked over an apple stand. De- 
lany got there first by a yard while the 
grocer, as represented by the U.S. con- 
tingent, watched from afar and didn’t 
even bother to shake an angry fist. 

But an interested spectator from 
Minnesota named Jim Kelly, who was 
casing the joint preparatory to taking 
over as U.S. Olympic coach this fall, 
didn't feel at all disappointed. 

“We won’t if we can help it,” he 
grinned, "but I guess that at Melbourne 
we can afford to give the rest of the 
world a gold medal or two.” n “ 
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• HORSES by WILLIAM ROSPIGLIOSI 

Si’s envoy to the Equestrian Olympics sees jittery 
horses and riders share the medals, bringing most 


GOLD TO 


C orkscrews of lightning silhouetted 
the stern Nordic towers and thun- 
derclaps shook the Stockholm stadium. 
It was a bare hour before the Eques- 
trian Games were scheduled to begin 
(SI, June 111. Hea\’y gray skies threat- 
ened yet more torrential rain, but for 
the royal procession and opening cere- 
monies the sun shone brightly on the 
158 contending horsemen massed be- 
hind their flying banners like medieval 
knights gathered for a joust. 

The Olympic combat began the next 
day with the dressage phase, the first 
test of the Three Day Event, drawing 
56 riders from 19 countries. Germany’s 
Otto Rothe set the pace with a nearly 
faultless style, earning a low score that 
was never matched. Immediately after 
him America's Major Jonathan Bur- 
ton cut an indifferent figure by con- 
trast, although he received the best 
score of the U.S. competitors. 

The Germans already occupied first 
and third individual placings when an- 
other compatriot, tall, dark August 
Luetke-Westhues, entered on veteran 
Trux von Kamax. Before starting, 
Westhues complained of the horse’s 


SWEDEN 


nervousness, caused by mosquitoes, so 
ordered him doused with delicately 
scented cologne especially brought 
from Germany. But despite Westhues’ 
undoubted skill he remained nervous 
through fear that Trux would be ner- 
vous, and would be hea\ily penalized. 

The British horse Kilbarry, with 
Colonel F. William Weldon astride, 
had difficulty finding footing on the 
muddy ground, as the rain had started 
again. Nevertheless, when the points 
were toted up England had captured 
the team lead. 

For the endurance phase of the 
Three Day Event, the cross-country 
course was turned into a slippery mire 
by rains, and tricky jumps were made 
more difficult by treacherous fooling. 
America’s Frank Duffy was disquali- 
fied at a water jump, the eighth of 
33 obstacles. The eighth also spilled 
Spain’s Salgado Dominguez head first 
into the water. Dominguez waded out 
like a forlorn Don Quixote, remounted, 
looking cadaverous and worried, rode 
on only to fall again later. 

Queen Elizabeth’s gelding Country- 
man fell across the 22nd barrier, but 


Rider Bertie Hill, saving the British 
team, grabbed the horse’s forelegs and 
shoved him over backward so that he 
fell into a ditch. He was then able to 
scramble out and resume the course. 

At day’s end six riders were hospital- 
ized, including America’s Major Bur- 
ton, and 11 of the 19 teams were elimi- 
nated. The British were still ahead. 

The third test, the stadium jump- 
ing, was the downfall of the surviving 
U.S. rider, Walter Staley. His brown 
mare, Mud Dauber, went off the intri- 
cate course and was eliminated. The 
fight for the individual medals was be- 
tween Sweden’s Petrus Kastenman, 
Germany’s Westhues and Britain’s 
Weldon. As the points stood, Kasten- 
man could make only one mistake if he 
was to gain the gold medal. If the Ger- 
man or the Briton made a clean round 
he could win. But Kastenman, worry- 
ing about time penalties, went too fast, 
knocking down an easy w'all and then 
a white gate. Germany’s Trux von 
Kamax jumped with great precision 
but pushed down the wall and a dou- 
ble hedge, leaving the place ratings a.s 
before. Although the British had vir- 
tually attained the team victory, if 
Weldon on Kilbarry made a perfect 
round he could also wrench the indi- 
vidual gold medal from the Swedes. 

Weldon started off in tense, general 
silence. Then his first obstacle went 
down. Even the Swedes cried out when 
Kilbarry’s hoofs next splashed into the 
water jump. At that point he had lost 
not only to Kastenman but also to 
Westhues. But Britain kept her team 
gold medal for the Three Day— the 
first time she had ever won this event. 

The competition for the Grand Prix 
de Dressage, the second Olympic con- 
test, saw the keenest competition be- 
tween Sweden and Germany. Sweden’s 
Gehnall Persson went through the test 
with flowing smoothness and an ani- 
mation unmatched by other riders 
throughout the two-day test. His score 
was soon bettered, however, by Mrs. 
Lis Hartel of Denmark, a cripple from 
polio only a short nine years ago. She 
brought her 13-year-old brown mare 
Jubilee through soft, precise passages, 
nice extensions and perfect pirouettes. 

It was raining hard again when 54- 
year-old Henri St. Cyr, another Swede, 
entered at a moment when Germany 
was leading on points. Juli and St. Cyr, 
gold medal winners in 1952, performed 
with smoothness, precision and force. 
The judges took the terrain into con- 
sideration and St. Cyr and the Swedes 
were again individual and team victors. 

Then came the last contest— the 
Prix des Nations jumping. The course, 
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secret until the day of the event, was 
universally acknowledged as the stiff est 
seen in Olympic competition and was 
made even more di flicull by rains which 
had turned the field into slush. 

A tricky double jump received the 
most study when the 66 riders were 
permitted cour.se inspection before the 
event. Germany’s Hans Winkler wore 
the dark glasses he uses when looking 
at the jumps, claiming they stand out 
better that way. Several times he paced 
the length between the double jump 
as if hoping he had been mistaken. 
Italy’s Piero D’Inzeo eyed the space 
with confidence, and England’s Pat 
Smythe curiously studied Winkler’s 
resolute pacing. 

Tlie first half of the event, the morn- 
ing round, quickly became a contest 
among Germany, Great Britain and 
Italy. Germany’s first rider, Alfons 
Liictke-Westhues, was off to a bad 
start with four knockdowns, and Italy’s 
Piero D’Inzeo took the lead with only 
two bars toppled. Then Germany’s 
Fritz Thiedemann, riding in a heavy 
rain, matched his score, followed by 
Pat Smythe on Flanagan to make it 
a three-way individual tie. Italy's Rai- 
mondo D’Inzeo later joined his brother, 
Pat Smythe and Thiedemann. The last 
German member, Hans Winkler, can- 
tered through the mire to clear 12 jump.s 
without a fault. At the 13th his mare, 
Halla, took off badly, clearing the jump 
but jolting Winkler in the saddle. 
Winkler, hurt in the groin, eased back 
at the final obstacle which the mare 
knocked down. Bvit he and Germany 
had taken the lead. 

In the final round Winkler, after an- 
esthetic injections, whooping strident- 
ly at each obstacle, made an incredibly 
faultless round and consolidated the 
double victory. Raimondo D’Inzeo 
equaled the feat on his catlike jumper, 
taking second from his brother and a 
silver medal for Italy. ^ n b.. 


MEDAU WINNERS 

Teim IndivlduBl 

THREE DAY EVENT 

1. G. Britain Kaslenman (Sweden) 

2. Germany Liietke-Westhues (Germany) 

3 . Canada Weldon (G. Britain) 

GRAND PRIX OE DRESSAGE 

1. Sweden St. Cyr (Sweden) 

2. Germany Hartel (Denmark) 

3 . Switzerland Linsenhoff (Germany) 

PRIX DES NATIONS 

t. Germany Winkler (Germany) 

2. Italy R. O'Inzeo (Italy) 

3 . Q. Britain P. O'Inzeo (Italy) 



What a whiskey buy! The finest 
of all Bonded Bourbons and, 
at no extra cost, the handiest, 
most attractive package ever — 
complete with Golden Jigger Cap ! 
Available in pint and half/pint 
sizes where state laws permit. 


I^ENTUCKY ]aYERN 

HENTUCKT STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKtT 
100 PROOF • eOTTLED-IN-BONO 
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. . . the only reel that CAN’T TWIST LINE ! 


It's fool-proof . . . the first push-button spinning 
reel. with star dragl Placement of star drag 
means the “Spin-King" spool never turns, 
so line can't twist. Finger-tip drag adjustment, 
tool Special thumb-lever control assures perfect 
line feathering>-no mid-air snapping. Reel fits 
on bait or spin rod— comes with line-filled spool. 
Write for free “Bronson Spinning Guide" — 
Bronson Reel Co., Bronson, Mich. 

Howeirer you /7s/i . . . spin, fly or bait 
cast ... a Bronson Reel makes it more fun! 


Designed for both 
fresh water and 
malt water fishing 
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• BOXING by MARTIN KANE 

The week’s most amazing decision was outside of the 
ring in which DeMarco clearly beat Martinez— it was 

HELFAND’S LAPSE 


D uring a week in which the Bos- 
ton Pops Orchestra could bring it- 
self to play The Rock and Roll Waltz 
at Symphony Hall it was not, perhaps, 
off-key for the Massachusetts Boxing 
Commission to issue a manager’s li- 
cense to Honest Bill Daly to the con- 
trapuntal rhythm of Julius Helfand's 
real jazzy decision that Welterweight 
Champion Johnny Saxton may, if he 
wishes, fight in New York, and never 
mind what anybody (including Hel- 
fand himself) ever said about whack- 
ing up purses with Blinky Palermo. 

These events were the confusing 
overture to the Tony DeMaroo-Vince 
Martinez fight at F'enway Park. They 
made a tune that boxing will dance to 
long after DeMarco’s truly stirring 
comeback victory is forgotten in all 
but the record books. For they make it 
seem that Helfand cannot now hope to 
win the cooperation of some important 
boxing states on anything like a de- 
pendable basis. Helfand has insisted 
that the various states must recognize 
each other’s suspensions, even to the 
extent of refusing to let boxers sign 
their own fight contracts if their 
managers are suspended. As he said at 
the New York Boxing Writers’ annual 
dinner last winter, it would be “sheer 
hypocrisy” to suppose that a fighter 
and his suspended manager would not 
meet after such a bout and “whack up 
the purse.” He was very bitter indeed 
that the Massachusetts and Illinois 
boxing commissions felt this policy 
would visit unfair hardship on inno- 
cent boxers. He was particularly bitter 
that Illinois allowed Saxton, managed 
by the unlicensed Palermo, to sign 
for the fight in which Saxton won the 
welterweight championship from Car- 
men Basilio. 

But last week the New York com- 
missioner, who had won respect and 
cooperation in other troubled boxing 
centers by sticking to stern principle, 
compromised his own rule. On the plea 
of Basilio and Norman Rothschild, 
Syracuse promoter, Helfand decided 
that it would be all right for Saxton to 


sign for a Basilio fight in New York. 
He did not, he said, wish to deprive 
Basilio of a chance to win back his 
title. 

Certainly Carmen Basilio deserves 
a full measure of justice, but just as 
the onions of Canastota grow in mushy 
soil, so boxing’s ills depend in great 
part on the mushy decisions of boxing 
commissions. By this one, for all its 
charitable purpose, Helfand has given 
aid and comfort to his enemies. 

“Hah,” exulted Bill Daly at the 
Martinez-DeMarco weighin, his fair 
body covered with bruises from Hel- 
fand’s pounding fists. “Hypocrite Hel- 
fand. You can take notes. Remember 
the great speech he made at the Boxing 
Writers’ dinner? Him and his high- 
powered press agent. Not one sup- 
posed racketeer has he discovered but 
he has destroyed more people who 
have been in boxing 35 years — Tex 
Sullivan over there, without a stain 
on his name until Helfand. 

“He has done this Basilio thing to 
satisfy the whims of upstate politi- 
cians in New York. He is the stooge of 
the politicians.” 

Daly had just benefited by a de- 
cision of the Massachusetts commis- 


sion. Last April, he says, the commis- 
sion promised him a license. But a few 
days before the Martinez-DeMarco 
fight, his application was rejected, out 
of respect for Helfand’s feelings in the 
matter and a long-standing agreement 
with the New York commission. Next 
day, after consultation with the at- 
torney general, it was accepted. The 
agreement, it seems, has expired. 

As for Blinky Palermo, he sat at 
ringside with Saxton and proudly 
passed around a statement, signed by 
Saxton, which proclaimed the Blink as 
“my manager, my friend and my ad- 
viser . . . honest and trustworthy in 
every dealing we have had.” 

“I am going along with Mr. Pa- 
lermo,” Johnny said. 

This too was a slap at Helfand, who 
once told Palermo he could not hope 
to get a license in New York. With 
the expiration of his Pennsylvania li- 
cense, Blinky just doesn’t have one. 
But he goes on managing. He will 
manage in New York too, if Helfand’s 
latest ruling leads to a Saxton-Basilio 
fight there. Saxton, however, seemed 
loath to make any deals without Pa- 
lermo or to fight Basilio in his home 
town. 

The Martinez-DeMarco fight? In 
fight-fevered Boston, it seemed to a 
visitor that it overshadowed all prob- 
lems of principle in public concern. 
And it really was a dandy. Martinez 
took the first four rounds with a mag- 
nificent display of boxing, then suc- 
cumbed to an overwhelming, two- 
fisted attack from a reborn DeMarco, 
who crashed lefts and rights to the 
body and head with unstoppable 
abandon for the remaining six rounds 
and earned a close but well-deserved 
decision. Ce n o~) 
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CHASING THE DOC 

continued frovi poge 9 


from every corner of the course rushed 
to join his already large gallery and to 
root the old warhorse homo. On the 
short GOth Ben barely missed his deuce- 
On the 70th he came within inches of 
holing a IG-footer for his birdie. On the 
71st he was strong with his second 'a 
wood ) but pinched a tidy little chijj out 
of the rough to within three feet of 
the cup, iTiaybe closer. Bei\ was about 
to stroke the putt when he sudden- 
ly stopped. He set him.self again, then 
tapped the ball just over the right- 
hand corner of the cup. Now he needed 
a birdie to tie Mifldleeoff and a on 
the final hole, which, what with the 
steady wind blowing into the golfers’ 
faces, was no easy matter. Ben gave it 
everything he had, digging a tremen- 
dous second out of the rough and onto 
the green some dO feet from the pin. AH 
that can be said about his putt is that 
it was a very good one but did not go 
down. Hogan’s total of 282 was two 
strokes lower than the figure that he 
thought would win. On each of his four 
rounds he hit the ball well, very well, 
probably better than he has done in a 
major tournament since Carnoustie in 
A little more success with his 
short putts might well have seen the 
hero home. 

Next came -lulius Boros, playing 
about a hole and a half behind Hogan. 
BorO-s, in brief, may be described as the 
least appreciated of the game’s great 
players. Indecently relaxed at all times, 
disdainful of cultivated dramatics, 
Juliu-s is always niisreferrofl to as “col- 
orless" and rarely commands an ador- 
ing gallery. Those who have the good 
golf sense to watch him almost always 
see a stout-heartwl. colorful exhibition 
of shotmaking, and they certainly did 
at Oak Hill. Julius needed a final fi8 — 
a .23 in, 2 under par — to tie with Mid- 
dlecoff. He birdied the G4th by ripping 
a long iron over a guarding trap 10 feet 
from the hole. He lost that stroke by 
3-putting the GGth. He got it back on 
the fiSlh with a solid birdie 3. One more 
birdie to tie now. Four holes to get it 
on. A nine-footer for it on the 69th. It 
died on the lip. An 18-footer for it on 
the 70lh. Again, just olT the lip. No 
chance for it on the 71st — in fact, a 
helluva 4, down in 2 from the left- 
hand trap. On the home hole, munch- 
ing calmly on a blade of grass even as 
he played his shots, Julius banged out 
an accurate drive and then, without 
preface, slashed a characteristic low- 
flying iron right on the stick, set on 
continued on iiert page 


Stay on Top of 


Your Game 





PENNSYLVANIA 


TENNIS BALLS 


Better bounce and balance, truer flight, 
longer life — all built into the Pennsyl- 
vania X-76 energized tennis ball, with 
a Nylon-Dacron wool felt cover that 
actually roughs up in play. Try a can 
of these championship tennis balls — 
you’ll feel the difference with your 
first .stroke. 




THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 

Pennsylvania Athletic Products Division • Akron, Ohio 



FOR THE FINEST STYLES and BEST 

1 «llllilHi|ilt-'Mrt 

VALUES IN MEN'S SLACKS SEE YOUR 


SAXON DEALER! 
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Write box 951- S.Scranton.Pa.for your 


FREE copy of "THE HOUR GLASS' 

■ Lockowaniio Pants MIg. 




AND. we might .nHd — you'll play bettor, 
too. Be it golf, tennis, fishing or one-armed 
driving (a sport we do not recommend). 
Lamb Knit leaves your arms free to move 
with champion ease. Try one on — you'll 
feel the difference. 

for business or pleasure, you’ll always fit with 

LAMB KNIT 
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uncommon care in knitting and tailoring craft have 
won these classic polo shirts an unsurpassed 
reputation. Fine mercerized lisle, completely washable. 

IN THE TRADITION OP GOOD TASTE 



Moderately priced at 
fine men's stores; 
or write; 

A. Kuehnert & Co., Inc. 

150 Madison Ave., New York 



LDOkforltiensme. ROLL KING wherever sporlinggoods: 

A.J. INDUSTRIES Oeiavan, Wisconsin 


CHASING THE DOC 

conlinued frv^n page 51 

the right-hand side of the plateaued 
green. It left him with a 15-footer. He 
struck the putt very firmly. It looked 
in all the way, up to the very last 
moment when, instead of falling, 
it hit the left corner and spun in and 
out. Julius’ reaction to this was a 
simple smile of resignation. In a mo- 
ment he was off the green and lost 
in the crowd. 

And, finally, there was Ted Kroll. 
Long one of the most successful circuit 
stars but never before a contender in 
the Open, Kroll, a stolid, workmanlike 
player, actually stood one stroke ahead 
of M iddlecoff’s total after birdieing the 
68th. Pars on the last four holes would 
have seen him in with 280. He dropped 
a shot to par on the short 69th, where 
his tee shot missed the green. He lost 
three more shots on the 7Uth, quite 
tragically, when he pushed his second 
into the rough and suffered the mis- 
fortune of having his ball come to rest 
at the base of a small evergreen. In- 
stead of lifting, which would have 
killed his chances, Ted, fighting all the 
way, knelt on the ground and tried to 
nudge the ball into the open with the 
toe of his two-iron. He managed to 
move it a few feet, nothing more. Still 
on his knees, he got the ball out from 
under with his 11-iron. His fifth was 
on. He took two putts. 7. And so an- 
other courageous bid went by the 
boards. 

It was, you see, as it is on the final 
day of so many Opens, a good day to 
get in early. After he had finished, 
Middlecotf could have, if he so wished, 
watched the progress ol the other con- 
tenders via television, but he elected, 
understandably, to spare himself that 
ordeal. Middlecoff's victorj’, of course, 
was his second in the Open, his first 
having come in 1949. By repeating he 
has gained new stature. It was an old 
product of Rochester, Walter Hagen, 
who remarked many years ago that 
any golfer could win the Open once but 
when someone was able to do it twice 
— well, you could mark that guy down 
as a real player. 'End 
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TIP FROM THE TOP 


especially for (he 
average woman golfer 

from LOUISE suggS, Sen hlrind, Ga. 



One fundamental fault which I have observed to be shared by 
many women golfers is that they start with their hands behind the 
ball at address and, consequently, have their hands in a weak posi- 
tion throughout their swing. 

The error begins when a player lines up faultily. In the proce.ss 
of lining up her hand.s with the club face and also with the target, a 
golfer tends to get the hands behind the club face in the act of 
placing the club behind the ball to sight the line. After obtaining 
her line, she forgets to get her hands back in front of the club face. 
Having the hands in front is more important than is generally 
understood. It sets up a strong left side, with the left hand the 
leader at all times. It leads to a more natural cock of the wrists on 
the backswing and a more natural body turn. With the hands be- 
hind, the right hand is in a position to take charge, thus introduc- 
ing many errors. The golfer will pull the club too far inside or pick 
it up too sharply, and generally fall into a strained incorrect posi- 
tion at the top and a lurching approach to impact. 

When you are getting the hands set at addre.ss, that is the time 
to extend the left arm comfortably. You won't overswing, but 
you will be in a fully extended ])Osition at the top. 



TRY THEM 
ALL! 






CORR»:CT: HANDS AHRAD 

NEXT WEEK: SAM SNEAD ON THE IMPORTANCE OF RELAXED LEGS 


...and from then on 
you'll tee up a 

LES STROKES 

BUY THEM AT YOUR GOIF SHOP 

WORID'S lAltUT ElCtUSIVE * SDlf MAHtg 

WHO’S ON FIRST? 

You’ll know who if you’re 
H ide uwake! Be alert! Don’t 
miss It play. Take KoDoz 
Awakeners to fight ivarm 
weather droxvsiness or late 
hour fatigue. In minutes, 
KoDoz Awakeners start 
)rking to restore your 
•mat alertn 
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SPORTING LOOK 


CHANGES IN THE SEASCAPE 



Sporting life on the beach is being spiced 
this summer with a new approach in the 
art of concealment or exposure to the sun 


T HIS WEEK, with the first day of summer, the ocean’s 
slowly warming swells break over the sandy beaches 
of the northern outcroppings of the continent, and the 
line-up of beachgoers bracketing the U.S. is manned 
to the final outpost. 

In Portland, Maine and in Portland, Ore. the parade 
of bathers, boaters and spectators is on. 

How to distinguish this summer’s vacationer from 
last summer’s is chiefly the matter of a few fashion 
pointers. Two months ago, SI photographed prophetic 
play clothes on the warm sands of Acapulco to serve 
as a summer guide to the beachgoer in the cape and 
bay country in the north. The four pages that follow 
illustrate the following fine points: 

THE sw'ADOi.Rn .SEA-BATHER will be readily recognized 
by the fact that she appears on the beach in a hooded 
beach jacket which reveals only chin and nose above, 
but every inch of leg below. Once settled under the 
sun, however, she probably will wear a Bikini-brief 
two-piece knitted bathing suit which easily gives her 
double value for her sun time. 

THE .M IIHJY SET is fashionable because of the overblouse 
which yields to no shape but its own until it stops at 
the hip line. When worn over a bathing suit it is usual- 
ly long enough to conceal the fact. 

THE CLASMIC SPECTATOR will more than ever this year 
stick to classic white for the dress to be worn at the 
country club. A further point of definition is the "Em- 
pire” bustline, usually marked with a belt. 

THE ADVANCE GOARD point of definition in new dresses 
and playsuits is the bare midriff. In this, its first year, 
it is usually a modest one-inch space of skin, but bears 
watching for further development in summer, 1957. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JRRRY COOKE 


BEACH NIGHTIE is the name of awning-striped coat Car- 
men Linares wears beside an Acapulco pool (John Weitz, $9). 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



BKACH H(>(JI) (Greta I’lattry, {14.95) in this summer’s favorite (;oNO()l-IKEl SHIItT. shorts (B. H. Wraggo, under $33 > typify 

color— yellow — shades the head of Anna lloeflich of Mexico City. play clothes which obscure waistlines, are worn by Juneau Absin. 










m 



KMFIKK WAISTLINKS give a new shape to spec- 
tator (Jresses. Classic whites worn at Acapu1<*o's 
yacht club by Ociilo (Jrant and JoJo Beyer are 


(;ain.s»H)Koii(;h Ai'i'UOAt h extends to bath- 
ing suits. Robin Barker wears straw beach hat 
with jersey suit (Claire McCardell, under $40 1, 



TKEK-A-BOO MIDKIKKS are successors to 
hip-length overblouses. Juneau Alsin wears 
linen top and shorts ( Dorothy Cox, under ?23) . 



an Kmpirc-belted white piqu^ i McMullen, un- 
der $30 1 and an embroidered eyelet sheath 
with yellow obi sash f Greta I’laltry, under $30 1 . 


SPlNNAKEit STRIPES are the widest of this 
broadly striped sea.son, as in drawstring blou.se 
and bloomers (Lorraine Budny, under $27). 




NATASHA 



SIGNAL FLAG SHIHT (Lorraine Budny, $11) 
is notched front and back, adds nautical air 
to land or seascape. It is worn by JnJo Beyer. 



JAPANESE KITE print bathing suit has an 
Oriental-jog .skirt front (Tina Le.ser, under 
$23}. Juneau Alsin water-skis at Club de Ski. 


JOCKEY'S sii.KS inspired shirt and shorts 
(Kenn Barr, under $16). Odile Grant shows 
correct length for this summer's shorts— short. 




FORWARD LOOK VALUES OTHER CARS DON'T HAVE! 




FULL-TIME POWER STEERING 


ONE^^ 

°5 


1. FULL-TIME POWER STEERING! Other 
cars still haven't caught up with it! It helps you ftO 
minutes of every driving hour — not just in park- 
ing, but every road adjustment. Experience the 
difTerence between Chrysler Corporation’s full- 
lime power steering and the in-and-out part-time 
devices of other cars! 


2. Pushbutton PowerPllte — just press a 
biitiun and you're sci lo go! I is simple mechan- 
ical design has been fully tested and perfected. 
This is the driving advance of the year! 

3. Greater power longerl No other 
American passenger car V-8 engines have the 
extra e/liciency of dome-type combustion 
chambers, such as modern airliners use. 


4. Safest brakes! Chrysler Corpo- 
ration brings you the biggest advance in 
brakes in 25 years! Easier, surer, less 
adjusting, longer lining life! 


S. Brightest design note of 1956. 
THE TLiGHr-swEEP — One clcjn, bold 
sweep from headlight to upswept tail! 


For the greatest values today, see your dealer in Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto, Chrysler and Imperial. 

^ CHRYSLER CORPORATION 

PLYMOUTH • DODGE « DE SOTO • CHRYSLER • IMPERIAL 
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THE OUTDOOR WEEK Secretary of Interior Seaton angles 


EDITED BY ED ZERN AND TOM LINEAWEAVER 


in controversial waters, Texas ropes 


Based on regular weekly dispatches from SI bureaus and special 
correspondents in the U.S., Canada, Mexico and overseas; and on 
reports from fish and game commissions of the 48 states and Alaska 


a whooper, and one scientist gets a 
charge out of the destructive lamprey 


IN SECRETARY of the 

THE Interior and some- 

MiDDLE time sportsman, 

Frederick Andrew 
Seaton, hooked his first political game 
fish last week and played it with dip- 
lomatic dexterity. 

He had inherited the White House 
executive order directing the creation 
of a Bureau of Fisheries by July 1 
(Outdoor Week, June 18). The new 
agency w'ould assume all fish functions 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service and 
also hearken to the woes of an ailing 
commercial fishery. Conservationists 
fearful of, among other things, short 
shrift for sport fishing have attacked 
the move. Commercial fishing interests 
have hailed it as the saving of their 


RESIGNATION 

New York Conservation Commissioner 
Louis A. Wehlo, severely criticized for 
his charges of “sabotage” against career 
biologists in his department (OUTDOOii 
Week, June 18 1 , resigned last week. Jus- 
tin T. Mahoney, 68-,vear-oId Deputy 
Commissioner, who has been in the New 
York Conservation Department .since 
1911, has been named Acting Commis- 
sioner, and Pieter W. Foaburgh has with- 
drawn his resignation as editor of The 
Neir Yink Slate Connervotionisi. 


industry. At week’s end Seaton had 
conferred with, and favorably im- 
pressed, both camps. 

Said the Secretary: “. . . I had the 
pleasure of meeting with representa- 
tives of a number of conservationist 
organizations. . .members of the group 
asked that a second look be given the 
pending reorganization of the fishery 
functions of the department. This, 
they were assured, will be done. . . .” 
No one believes that Businessman Sea- 
ton will give in wholly to Sportsman 
Seaton. A Bureau of Fisheries may 
come into being. But most Washington 
observers look for Seaton to recom- 
mend that it be concerned with com- 
mercial fishing alone, that other fish 
matters be left where they are, in the 


Fish and Wildlife Service along with 
the fur seal, polar bear and sea otter, 
all originally slated for the new bureau. 

Such a compromise, it seems, would 
meet fairly the problems of both sides 
and, at the same time, enhance Mr. 
Secretary’s reputation as an angler of 
finesse in stormy wafers. 


WILDLIFE split a 
.300 wild double-head- 

er with man last 
week. 

Near Woodstock, New Brunswick, 
Clifford Kidney bounced up and down 
on a pile of brush to flush out a por- 
cupine. To his regret the porcupine 
turned out to be a bear cub, and he 
was further unstrung when, with an 
outraged and authoritative bawl, the 
cub’s mother lumbered on the scene. 
Kidney swiped at her with an ax and 
fanned. Mama crossed a snappy right 
and upended Mr. Kidney in the under- 
brush. He picked himself out, a bit 
the worse for wear. Mother with cub 
flounced off. 

A Tennessee bobcat didn’t do nearly 
as well. One Kenneth Dunbar was fish- 
ing near Crossville when he heard a 
sound behind him. 'T thought," said 
Dunbar, "that it was a hog until I saw 
him.” What Dunbar saw was a lean 
and hungry bobcat about to pounce on 
his hard-won catch. What Dunbar did 
was pick up a handy cane-bottomed 
chair, fetch the flying cat a fatal whack 
in the neck and return to the peaceful 
pastime of angling. 


IT WAS ALL too 
much for the New 
Orleans Audubon 
Park Zoo director, 
George Douglass. -After whooping crane 
Josephine and husband Crip had dra- 
matically increased the world’s whoop- 
er population to 31 by hatching two 
chicks (SI, June 11) and reduced it to 
30 by losing one, Douglass retired to 
a hospital exhausted but happy. 

Douglass is now fit and back at the 
zoo. The chick, as yet unnamed, is now 


the size of a .skinny pheasant (below) 
and may soon be on public display. But 
New Orleans, which until last week 
could boast the only three whooping 
cranes in captivity, is faced with omi- 
nous signs of competition from Texas. 

The .San .Anfonio Light called it a 
“whoo(per) dunit.” Speculation raged, 
rumor was rife. Was there or was there 
not a newly captured whooping crane 



SPROUTING CRANC TRIES ITS DOWNY WINGS 


in San Antonio’s Brackenridge Park 
Zoo? Curator of Birds James L. Chism 
coyly denied it until he had consulted 
the Pish and Wildlife Service. Then 
came the shattering proclamation. Ro- 
sie, a 5-foot female whooper, was in- 
deed at the zoo. Unable to fly because 
of a damaged wing, she had been roped 
by Rancher Ed Kirby near Lometa. 
Rosie, though, didn’t take kindly to 
such rodeo tactics, and Kirby was a 
patchwork of nasty bites by the time 
he had the bird tucked in his barn and 
Chism streaking from San Antonio to 
take custody. 

San Antonio hopes to find a mate 
for Rosie, but New Orleans is not yet 
resigned to sharing its place in the or- 
nithological sun. Said George Douglass 
when he heard the news: “I think the 
new bird would be better off right here 
... a single bird is apt to brood and 
grow sick. . . .” From Texas there is 
no comment, only joy. 


ORDEAL 

BY 

CRANE 
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IN 15 years the 
OLD BATTLE, gpa lamprey, a 
NEW WEAPONS sometimes 24-\nch 
eellike parasite 
which fastens to a fish and slowly sucks 
its life away, has all but wiped out the 
Great Lakes’ lake trout. 

Fisheries biologists have achieved 
limited success in eliminating the 
lamprey by installing electric weirs to 
repel the parasites as they move into 
tributary streams to spawn. But tribu- 
taries are legion and weirs expensive. 
Recently, however, two unique discov- 
eries have given scientists hope that 
lamprey days are numbered. Dr. Her- 
man Kleerekoper, a Dutch zoologist, 
knew that fossils of the sea lampreys’ 
ancestors hinted at organs which might 
have produced an electrical charge. 
With that in mind he wired a con- 
temporary lamprey and not entirely to 
his surprise found that it generated 
enough current to wink on and off a 
small neon bulb. 

Kleerekoper reasons that the lam- 
prey's electrical field serves as an extra- 
sensory device and believes it possible 
to interfere with the field and dupe the 
lamprey into areas where it can be 
systematically eliminated. 

Old warriors in the lamprey cam- 
paign, men like Dr. James W. Moffett, 
Chief of Great Lakes Fisheries Inves- 
tigations, agree that Kleerekoper’s dis- 
covery is an important one, hut they 
are properly cautious and at the mo- 
ment are considerably more cheered by 
the startling results of tests with a new 
poison. 

TTnlike electric weirs which discour- 
age lampreys from spawning but have 
no effect on lamprey larvae already in 
the .streams, the drug, a phenolated 
compound, quickly kills larvae with no 
parallel damage to game fish. Further- 
more, it is cheap and two eight-man 
teams could eliminate all generations 
of emerging lamprey larvae at the rate 
of 50 spawning streams a year. Scien- 
tists hope fervently that the lamprey 
is on the way to joining its fossilated 
ancestors. 


FISHERMAN'S So-season opened 

CALENDAR «" “'““V 

son closed (or closes). 
C— clear water; D— 
water dirty or roily; M— water muddy. N -water 
at normal height; .SH slightly high; H high; 

VH~very high; I. low; 1{ rising; K— falling. 
WT50— water temperature 50' . I'r;— fishing good ; 
FF- fishing fair; KP— fishing poor; ovc; -outlook 
very good; <)«— outlook good; OF— outlook fair; 
OP— outlook poor 


TROUT: rENNSYT.VANiA: Stroums in central 
ami northern tier cnutuies anri Allesheny Na- 
tional Forest are L an<l (' except where local 
thunderstorms raised levels last week. .Most fly 
hatches are two to three weeks late but FF.'C 


for fly-fishermen. \VT62-70 for most streams, 
and Light Cahill is most productive rlry-fly pat- 
tern as higger fish are acti%'ply surface feeding. 
MtfiucAS; FC; and OVO (or main branch of 
All Sable. Manistee, Pcre ^Janiuette and other 
lower peninsula streams a-s cad<lis hatches are 
heavy and trout are hungry. At Baldwin on 
Pcrc Marquette anglers are scoring heavily with 
gray squirrel-tail patterns while in the Grayling 
area on the Au Sable deer hair caddis imitations 
are most productive. Main branch of Black 
River still produciiig heavy catches of brook 
trout above Gaylord Club; Ailams and Reaver- 
kil! are be.sL dry flies, ami OVG. 

MONTANA : Madison River is clearing and with 
salmon flies ulnmdant. Ffi and OVG in Knnis 
area. Other large streams H and M; small 
streams and larger lakes FF/(i and Ot; as high 
water recedes. 

ovT.Mtio; Two anglers fishing Stoncy Creek in 
North Bay urea last week look eight rainbows 
averaging pounds; largest was "fo. Lake trout 
FF in Temagami district and inlakes cast of 
Sault Ste. Marie. 

I'oi.oiiADO: Green Mountain Reservoir (1 but (’. 
FF.'G from bank an<l FF trolling. Blue River II 
but clearing, FG with bait, lures and flies. Ar- 
kansas River still H and It. FF with bait and 
lures- Klk River H and R, FF.'C (or trout, FG 
for whitetish. Yampa River F and clearing, 
FVG for whilefish, FF for trout, Taylor River 
H but r and FG. Gunnison River still H and It 
but FG. North Platte River H, C. FG. Roaring 
Fork Crystal and Frying Pan rivers F and 
clearing: KF with flies, F(J with bait and lures. 
Near Granby, ('olorado and Fra-ser river.s clear- 
ing: FF with bait and lures. Shadow Mountain 
re.servoir.s in Grand lakes .N. FF from bank 
and trolling. Williams Ford Reservoir ri.sing, 
and FF. Inlets to Shadow Mountain and Willow 
Creek reservoirs open June 15. inlets to Granby 
Reservoir closed to July 5. North fork of South 
Platte River U and U. FP, OF. Wliile River 
and South Fork of White H. It and FP. 

IJKIT1SH (’oi.ruBiA: Most interior lakes pro- 
ducing well. Sus.sex lakes FVG with flie.s; Pin- 
antan. Elbow and Mile High lakes F(; and OG. 
Shuswap Lake FP and OP. Vancouver Island 
laitp-s fishing well on troll, and FG with flies 
after sundown. Rivers generally H but some 
estuurv fish reported, especially at Little Quali- 
cum. General OF.'fJ. 

MAINE: Last week's heat wave shooed brookies 
into the spring holes, and re.sult was excellent 
dry-fly fishing if you knew where to ca.st. In 
northern tier hot spots are Haymock Fond, 
Telos Dam and mouth of .\ilagash Stream at 
Chamberlain I.ake: OVG when water drops 
slightly. Mno.seheail Lake still yielding big 
lakers; two over lf> pounds reported last week. 
.min.s'K-sota: Rainbow.s still moving down 
north-shore streams to 1-ake Superior and strik- 
ing freely, with several in 5- to 7 > J-pound clas.s 
landed la.st week. Streams are N ami C, best 
producers are Kadunce and Onion out of Grand 
Marais and Greenwood lake.s on Guntiinc Trail. 
Wet flies and nymphs taking the most fish. 
Jack Lake yielding good catcho.s of brook trout 
averaging 2 pounds, and OG far brook trout 
fishing at beaver dams on smaller stream.s. 

NEW IiAMi'.siilUE: Overdue hot weather has 
brought fly-fishing to season’s jieak in upper 
Connecticut River and ponds and .streams of 
Connecticut lakes and Colebrook and Errol 
areas, with reporl.s of rainbows to l.S inches and 
browns to 17 taken on Dark Cahills and other 
wet patterns. Streams in central section are set- 
tling into an "evening rise" proposition, and 
brook trout have retreated to ileep alder runs 
during the daylight. 

VERMONT: N'ulhegan River in Es.sex County 
producing nice catches of brookies. Black 
Branch of same river ami Talus Stream also 
worth a visit. Another hot spot is upper .Moose 
River in the Victory area, 

IDAHO: In northern Idaho Lake Pend Oreille 
anil Priest Lake are producing fair to good 
catches of rainbows, mackinaws and Dolly Var- 
dan trout, liut dry-fly experts favor Kewell. 
Kelso and Brush lakes. Streams were H ami M 
at presatime l)ut should be fishing well now. In 
eastern state. .Arco area is most promising for 
stream fishing as Antelope Creek was hot (but 
only for expert fly-fishers>. In Swan Valley 
area Bear. Elk and McCoy creeks are best. 
OKEiiON: After complete poisoning with roU- 
none that cleaned out trash fish two years ago. 
Diamond Lake is open again and producing 
limit catches of Kamloops rainbow trout to Id 
inches: snow going fast and OVG. Upper Des- 
chutes River ('. N, FVG for brown trout on 
dry flie.s, and OG. Metolius River still offering 


fine fishing for rainbows to 4 pounds in upper 
area and OG; wet flies fished deep are best bet 
here. Detroit Reservoir of North Santiam River 
coming back to life and producing many lim- 
its of rainbows to 20 inches with sprinkling of 
Kohanoe last week on flies at early and late eve- 
ning: OG. East and Talina lake.s fishing well on 
salmon eggs and .spinning lures but fish are 
small, with few over 12 inches. Remainder of 
Oregon waters showing signs of improvement 
but still on FP or F'F list. However, general OG. 
WASiiiNOTON: Okanogan and Chelan County 
lakes FG and OG. (Columbia Basin lakes have 
less fish than earlier but still FG. On west side, 
trout fishermen report FVG with flies in Min- 
eral. Tanwax, Oflul. McIntosh and Ballinger 
lakes. Most rivers ami lakes stili S, H and I). 
Fishermen along upper Wynooche River find- 
ing good catches of trout to 1 1 inches but have 
to compete with wandering herds of elk for 
ell)ow room. Smaller «1 reams high on Cascade 
.slopes producing good catches (or hardier out- 
door lyiies. 

rAi.rronNIA: Heavy runoffs throughout Sierra 
make outlook uncertain through June. Sabrina, 
Silver and Bridgeport lakes best roadside wa- 
ters in Inyo-Mono area-s. Tuolumne River wa- 
tershed is best bet in central Sierra region. 
Over-all picture shows unfavorable water con- 
ditions and spotty outlook. 


FISH BOX 


Among last week’s notable catches : after 
a nine-hour battle, for Mrs. Carol Wal- 
ling of Tauranga, New Zealand, a 536- 
pound THKESHFR SHARK foT a new IGFA 
Woman's All-Tackle record: by Ethan 
R, Haslage of Montebello, California on 
borrowed light spinning tackle a 57- 
pound, 15-ouncc SEA BASS on l2-pound 
te.st line: a 175-poiind tarpon for C. L. 
Jennings of Sara.soia, Florida, caught 
in Boca Grande Pass; by Bob Getcholl 
of Boise, Idalio, a 21 i^-pound Chinook 
SALMON from the Weiser River on spin- 
ning tackle and 6-pound test line after 
a 45-minute struggle. 


BLUE MARLIN: NORTH CAROLINA: First fish 
of season, u •12.'>-pouniler. was taken last week 
by Walter U. Carr of Portsmouth. Virgittia, 
southeast of Diamond Lightship. Carr also 
honked another but lost it. T.ocal chauvinists 
claim Dare County coa.st is hottest and least 
fished marlin area anywhere; OVG. 

ATLANTIC SALMON: NOVA .SCOTIA: Med- 
way was top Nova Scotia salmon river la.st 
wwk with total of 31 fish out of 125 for the 
province; LaHuve second with 24; Gold, Nic- 
taux and St. Mary’s also ran. Water levels gen- 
erally normal, and OG. 

NEW HKCN-swiCK: All rivcrs H and FP liLst 
week I'ut salmon more than normally abun- 
dant in trap nets of northwest .Miramiehi and 
Dungarvon rivers; FP F and OF. 

STRIPED BASS: MASSACHfSKTTS: Striper run 
in full force all along coast with Cape Cod 
Canal and north Cape beaches prodtietive; 
OVG from now on. 

UHODK ISLAND: Fishing on up.swing as Rill 
Phelan horsed a 40-poun(li‘r from Block Island 
surf; pick your spot, and OG generally. 

NEW JERSEY: Roainer Shoals area near entrance 
to New York harbor still hot for giant bass on 
trolled lure.s. Favorite tempter at moment con- 
sists of fealher trailed by ID-inch bead chain to 
which are attached three rubber hula skirts 
and a pair of 7/0 hooks each decorated with an 
a-inch strip of pork rind. .Anglers tow about 
125 feet of line and jig the whole mes.s enticing- 
ly. No one knows why this thing works, but it 
certainly hamhooxles fish; OVG. 

CALIFORNIA: High winds have scattered fish 
throughout della area, and most fish taken are 
small with the e.xcepcion of 6K-pounder landed 
last week by Mickey Gamaza of Rio Vista off 
Decker Island in the Sacramento River; OG 
when wind abates. 
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BASEBALL THE ROMAN WAY 

coni.inucd from page 2S 


let us finish the game,” he implored. 
‘‘Let us not interrupt for the passion- 
ate act of a single player.” 

“I don’t feel like umpiring any 
more,” said Vivian coldly. His fingers 
were trembling. "I’m simply not in the 
mood any more.” 

‘‘Naturally,” breathed Ciabatti. 
‘‘But try. Not for these teams, but for 
baseball. For the future of Italy. For 
sport. For — ” 

Vivian took a deep, indignant gasp 
through his caked, reddened nostrils, 
stood off and addressed everybody. 
‘‘Listen, I don’t know one player here 
from another. I don’t even know who 
hit me — yet. But I know what I like. 
When someone puts a dish of pushi 
asciulla with tomato sauce in front of 
me” — here he caught a new trickle of 
red stealing down his lip— ‘‘I have a 
right to say, ‘I don’t want spaghetti 
today.’ 'rhat’s all I say now. It might 
be good for you, for baseball, for Italy 
that this game be finished. All I say is, 
‘I, Carlo Vivian, refuse to eat this dish 
of pn.s‘/f7 nsrintta!’ Read my findings 
in my report.” With a red nick glow- 
ing on his left cheekbone he walked 
over to the whitewashed shack, firmly 
hooked his mask on his scooter, mount- 
ed with a Nazi finality and rode away. 

Vivian’s walkout, which seemed 
abrupt at the time, became less cap- 
tious when I learned that he had been 
“jostled,” as the U’s delicately put it, 
by a crowd earlier this season. His un- 
happy habit of hybridizing pitches into 
ball strikes and strike balls had e.xeited 


the public, but his scooter’s speed had 
saved him. 

As a contrast to the inconclusive 
contest, I accompanied the Nettuno 
champions on a trip to play against 
the cellar team, the Brooklins of Flor- 
ence. The Brooklins, if they remain 
on the bottom, will be demoted into 
the B league, while the leading team 
in the B league moves up. This ladder 
system ha.s been borrowed from soccer, 
because every Italian understands it. 
I had imagined the Brooklins as started 
by some Dodger fan whose spelling 
was weak, but in Florence I learned 
better. Broke, without a diamond and 
seeking an angel, the Florentine team 
turned to the manufacturers of a rain- 
coat known as “the Brooklin.” In re- 
turn for Brooklin being lettered on all 
shirts, the company gave $700, saving 
Florence from extinction. 

I sat in the bleachers with the presi- 
dent ot Tu.scan baseball, Dino Raf- 
faelli, an earnest young travel agent. 
“Maybe Florence is too artistic for 
baseball,” he said. “We can't even find 
an American coach.” Clarence Berks, a 
mulatto former army captain married 
to a Florentine girl, coached Florence 
for a while but departed last year for 
Liberia. “I’d keep an American coach 
at my house all summer,” said Raf- 
faelli. “He could spend his mornings 
at the Uflizi soaking up culture, and 
afternoons he could teach us how to 
bunt flecently. Is that a silly offer?” 

While the president numbered his 
sorrows, the Florentines around us 


were cheering Brooklin madly. "They 
are appnxxionati,” RalTaelli conceded, 
“but it’s always the same people. Even 
at :I00 lire [48c| for admission, half of 
them wait for the fifth inning to get 
in free.” 

Behind us a gray-haired lady with 
the profile of a frog was trying to save 
the game for Brooklin, flanked by two 
daughters. Choosing Tagliabosco, the 
dark little 28-year-oid Nettuno pitch- 
er, as her target, she fumbled for a 
weakness in his subconscious. “Re- 
member Spain!” she shrilled, believing 
he could be made to feel guilty for 
Italy’s defeat. The pitcher, secure in 
his 0-0 tie in Barcelona, smiled back 
at her like a Raphael angel. She hated 
his good liumor. “Buffonc!" she cried. 
As the Nettuno runners ran around 
the Brooklin bases, she made a necro- 
mantic plea to the two umpires, hard- 
headed types from the auto city of 
Turin. “Look, they never touch a base, 
not one,” she cried, shaking her fist. 
"Lo stregauo! [They bewitch it].” 

THE LADY WANTS BLOOD 

Her daughters kept chanting “But- 
(alnfuori! [Throw out the bum].” All 
three were well-groomed ladies, but 
baseball had made them maniacal. The 
old lady provoked a Florentine change 
of pitchers by yelling, at exactly the 
right moment, “II (uo lancinlore i gia 
riticaldato [Your pitcher’s already 
warmed up].” When two Nettuno out- 
fielders collided, her daughters yipped, 
“V«o/ una ucalu? [Want a ladder?].” 
When a Netlunese made a brilliant 
catch, their mother grunted grudging- 
ly, “Ah, cuagcrulo," meaning roughly, 
“Oh, you fathead.” 

As the game ended 13-2 for Net- 
tuno the old lady wound up by threat- 
ening the visitors in inelegant Floren- 
tine, “La prouiei^sa rolta si fa hi inazza 
[next time you’ll get your lumps].” 

At his flat the Brooklin players, un- 
discouraged, insisted that Raffaelli 
show me how he makes their baseballs. 
Raffaelli got out a shoe box containing 
a new baseball, rolls of white and red 
yarn, small solid rubber balls, long nee- 
dles and several unstitched hall covers. 

“Our teams,” said the president, 
threading a needle, “are only as 
wealthy as the balls they own. Under 
the rules every team must have at 
least three balls to show the umpire. 
But even the cheap Japanese kind 
cost 1,700 lire ($2.72 ). This shortage is 
serious. Last week the Roman street- 
car conductors lost by default because 
they could show the umpire only one 
ball. So— I taught myself to make 
regulation baseballs.” 



DEEP IN CRAMPED SLEEP, eight members (note knees in foreground) of Nettuno 
Class A team head for Rome in third-class compartment after hard game in Florence. 
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"BROOKLIN” LETTERING on .shirt 
i.s sponsor'.s product name, no misspelling. 


To make a ball takes the president 
about eipht hours, winch is probably 
faster than Ford Frick could fashion 
one. “My first l)aUs,'' he admitted shy- 
ly, “tended toward being eggs. I 
couldn’t stitcli up the covers. I even 
had to butcher an American ball, to 
learn how you end the thread. To 
make my yarn cling tighter after wind- 
ing, I dip the ball in water. Then to 
dry the .\'arn before stitching. I roast 
the balls, like baked apples. I use an 
ordinary kitchen oven.” 

When I got back to Rome, sleeping 
third class in a milk train with the 
Nettunos. eight men to a compart- 
ment, I found the Q situation still bub- 
bling. Ciabatti had fired Danilo from 
the Q roster for life. Danilo took it 
well, understanding that this move 
was really intended to appease V’ivian 
into ordering the game replayed. This 
stratagem worked. The susceptible 
\’ivian yielded. This change angered 
the U team. When I talked to Giovan- 
ni Serra, a well-bred civil servant in 
his late 20s who heads the league of 
umpire.s, 1 found him little satisfied 
l)y Vivian’s po.stgame switch. “Vivi- 
an was never the sante after that first 
crowd chased him,” he said. “He 
changes too many decisions. I believe 
it is impos.sible for a frightened umpire 
to have healthy reflexes. Don't you 
agree?” I agreed. 

Italy is wise enough to realize that 
baseball is a game of emotions. Even 
the sainted McGarity was once l)an- 
ished for life for slugging an umpire. 
The next year the Italians revoked his 
sentence. The year after they gave him 
a heavy gold medal, decorated with 
the forked trident of Neptune. Cln d'j 



Styled right! Priced right! 


You get a lot of car in the big new Austin Westminster “Six". 
All-steel unitary body construction, roomy five passenger 
interior. Powerful, economically operated new six cylinder 
O.H. valve engine. Oversize brakes. New riding ease and 
nimble performance. Take a test drive and see! 

Also deluxe Model A105! 

Luxuriously appointed, finished in fashionable two-tone 
color combinations. Equipped with overdrive and tubeless 
white-wall tires. 

Represented in the LT.S. by 

fc> wre^ AUTOMOTIVE CORPORATION 
27 W. 57th STREET. NEW YORK 19, N. Y- 
Sold and serviced through a nationwide network of distributors and dealers. 

The Austin Westminster Is a product of The British Motor Corporation, Ltd., 
makers of MG, AUSTIN-HEALEY, MAGNETTE, MORRIS. AUSTIN AND RILEY CARS. 
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WRAP-ON 
GOLF GRIP 


• Just Wrop On . . . 
No Adhesive 

• Non-5tip Suede- 
Textured Finish. 

• Con Be Applied 
In 10 Minutes. 


LC.S.t. 

DEPT. SI • SOION, OHIO 



AL KALINE'S Rileweight - LiPeweighi baseball 
shoes are made o' Kangaroo leather. All profes- 
siottals prefer this light, supple leather that'iso 
soft and easy fitting, yet so sturdy. This tag on 
baseball shoes Is your guararstee of the profes- 
sional’s leather — genuine Australian Kangaroo, 
tanned in the U. S- A. 
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DIVING THE SKY 

continued from puge W 


from Seattle; Lewis Sanborn, an ap- 
prentice carpenter from Florida; and 
Bob Fair, a sign painter from East 
Tennessee. However well they do, it 
is the big aim of the team to let the 13 
other competing countries see that the 
U.S. is trying to keep up in a new sport 
that has spread through half of Europe 
on both sides of the Curtain. 

The theoretical origins of the para- 
chute stem from several streams in his- 
tory. As might be expected, Leonardo 
da Vinci put down definite ideas about 
its use. The balloon had scarcely been 
developed in the late 18th centurj* be- 
fore men were jumping in parachutes. 
The parachute became a carnival item, 
and this prompted some aerodynami- 
cists to look down their noses at it. 
Though a Polish balloonist, Jordaka 
Kuparento, actually saved himself with 
a chute in 1808, balloonists, weighing 
one miracle against another, often de- 
cided to trust their luck in their ex- 
ploded balloon fabric than switch to an 
untried parachute (some of them lived 
to argue that they had made the right 
choice). 

In the 1920s the United States led 
the world in parachuting. In 1912 an 
American, Albert Berry, was the first 
to parachute from a plane, wearing 
enough clothes to keep a Sherpa warm 


as precaution against the fierce winds 
of the prop blast at 55 miles an hour. 
The first man to save himself from a 
disabled plane was Air Corps Lieuten- 
ant Harold Harris, who fell over Day- 
ton, Ohio in 1922, demolishing a grape 
arbor. According to the records, in 1928 
the first parachuting Santa Claus fell 
in the Susquehanna River near Wilkes 
Barre and was towed out by a horse 
while children wept. Two hundred 
plane pilots .saved themselves in that 
decade, notable among them Test Pi- 
lot .Jimmy Collins, an Air Corps major 
named I.,ewis Brereton and a first lieu- 
tenant named Jimmy Doolittle. In two 
years a barnstormer and Air Corps re- 
servist named Charles Lindbergh saved 
himself a record number of four times, 
nearly being cut down twice by his own 
pilotless plane. 

Toward the end of the 1920s the U.S. 
lost its parachuting initiative. In 1928 
General Billy Mitchell, the country’s 
most famous prophet without honor, 
staged a “mass” jump of a machine- 
gun squad to prove that the parachute 
might be a weapon as well as a life line. 
That was the most the U.S. did until 
it was almost too late. The Russians 
first tried military jumping in 1930. In 
five years, more than 30,000 Russians 
got jump experience, and in a few more 



years the select of Hitler’s chutists were 
jumping for keeps in the Spanish Civil 
W'ar. By World W’ar II Russia had 
more than 500 jump towers, most of 
them used for sport. At the start of the 
war the only worthwhile tower in the 
U.S. was the one used by everybody 
and his grandmother at the New York 
W'orld’s Fair. • 

There are in Russia today, to judge 
from rough reports, about 25,000 who 
sky dive for sport and possibly 800,- 
000 with some jump experience. At 10 
civilian centers in France, about 1,000 
sportsmen train each year. Contem- 
plating how far behind the U.S. is now, 
Ray Young, an American who has seen 
many of the French in jump training, 
has observed, “Americans will have to 
be educated. As it stands now, most 
American parents would rather have a 
delinquent child in the family than a 
parachuting one.” Among U.S. parents 
there has been one exception, cheer- 
fully noted by Joe Crane, the veteran 
jumper who manages the U.S. team. 
“A man called me in the office one 
day,” Crane relates, “and says he’s 
Charles A. Lindbergh. Well, I thought 
it was some kind of a gag. But it turns 
out it really was Lindbergh, and he 
wants to rent a parachute so his son 
Jon can get the experience. It’s cheer- 
ful to know we might have such an ex- 
perienced man on our side.” 

— Coles Phin'izy 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


MOLTING IN PHILLY 

Sirs; 

To your most able (orrespondent James 
Murray: at least 1,000 huzzas. Hi.s article 
Amtrican League? Phooey! fSI, June 11) 
was long overdue, because everyone knew 
the truth of his .statements about the Ruth- 
ian and Robinsonian revolutions . . . every- 
one, that is, except the owners of my city’s 
“Fizz Kid.s.’’ With heads in sand, they 
display only the brilliant tail feathers of 
Roberts and Ashburn . . . and even they 
are beginning to molt. 

Arthcr J. Jackson 

Philadelphia 

THE WELCOME MAT 

Sir-s: 

The accent is on home runs now, and the 
majority of fans would rather see hitting 
than a pitching duel. The National I^eague 
is playing to more fan.s now, becau.se of this 
fact. The closenes.s of the National League 
race will also stir up fan interest. I like the 
race in the senior league and am glad to 
see the perennial door mats, Pittsburgh and 
Cincinnati, making a good account of 
themselves. However, I don’t think Mr. 
Murray has any right to say, “American 
League? Phowyl” 

Christopher Magep; Jr. 

Venice, Fla. 

REVEILLE 

Sirs: 

... I watched Babe Ruth’s career 
throughout and have watched with interest 
the change from a pitcher’s game to a slug- 
gers game in the American league and often 
wondered when the National League would 
wake up and follow suit. You have pin- 
pointed that nicely in citing the signing 
of Jackie Robinson by Branch Rickey. I 
merely knew that it had to come about and 
started placing my two bits' worth on the 
National League. . . . 

Thank you for such a well-written and 
analytic article. Perhaps coming from an 
authority like you some of the diehards 
will wake up and take a look see. 

W. D. Knapp 

Indianapolis 

WE’LL SEE 

Sirs: 

After reading Mr. Murray’s story I have 
only one thing to .say, Phooey on the Na- 
tional League. ... (In the All-Star Game] 
this July we’ll see what a team of Chinese 
home run hitters like Brooklyn . . . does 
in a real baseball park like Griffith Stadi- 
um. . . . 

Brian Ellis 

Tampa 

SEPTEMBER SONG 

Sirs; 

Congratulations on a truly magnificent 
article on Mickey Mantle (SI, June 18). It 
is high time that Mantle received all the 
credit he so richly deserves. ... I sincerely 


believe by the end of thus present season 
he will have proved hirruself the most out- 
standing ballplayer in organized ba.seball. 
From a prejudiced standpoint, I sugge.st 
that you re.serve a “large” amount of space 
in your Sept. 20 issue. I sincerely feel that 
on that day Mickey Charles Mantle will 
hit his 60th home run, and by the end of 
the sea-son his total will add up to a phe- 
nomenal 63 home runs. 

David Kratter 

Riverdale, N.Y. 

• Since Mickey Charles Mantle hit 
numbers '22, 23 and 24 on the 3 suc- 
cessive days after Si’s article Mr. Krat- 
ter seems to be getting good reception 
on his crystal ball. — ED. 

MR. CAPER'S SWEET GOOFINESS 

Sirs: 

I have been following Ajay’s Mr. Caper 
from the first week he appeared. I think 
he is great. 

Let’.e enter him in the Olympics— J know 
he’ll finush first in every event, by a nose. 

Jimmy McMahan 

New York 
Sirs: 

The sweet goofiness of Mr. Caper is 
prii-eles.s comment on fellows like myself. 

Hugh Graham 

Freeland, Md. 

Sirs: 

Mr. Caper’s creator deserves a vote of 
thanks for making this character less like 
something you wouldn’t want to meet in 
a dark alley. But he'll have to go further if 
Caper is ever going to date the blonde in 
the swimming pool ad facing him (19 th 
Hoi,k, May 14). 

Leo Pine 

Brooklyn 



How to fix cracks? How to keep wilrr •' 
How ru mainuin your pool's b< 
find all <he answers in the h 
and lea(n about atnaa - 
natural i- >-*■- - 


MR. CAPER'S BLONDE 


SWEDISH OLYMPICS 

Sirs; 

I was delighted to read Swedish Over- 
lure (SI, June 11 ) which was an extremely 
interesting preview of the Olympic eques- 
trian events which were held in Stockholm. 
It gave a fine account of the events and 
the pictures were wonderful, 

Kenneth L. Wilson 
P resident 
U.S. Olympic Committee 

Chicago 

U.S. OLYMPIC EFFORT 

Sirs; 

Regarding the American Olympic horse- 
men in Sweden, Alice Higgins has done a 
grand job, and the pictures arc superb. 

SI has certainly been doing a commend- 
able job in covering the U.S. Olympic effort. 

Colonel Donald F, Hull 
F ort George G. Meade, Md. 

. . . EXCEPT THE UNITED STATES 

Sirs: 

When I had command of the U.S.S. 
Pittsburgh on a cruise to the Mediterra- 
nean and Indian Ocean in 1954, I organ- 
ized a soccer team to play the ho.sts wher- 
ever we went. Only three people had ever 
played a game and very few had even seen 
one, but we got some nice blue-and-gold 
uniforms and a soccer ball and announced 
we had a team. We played the Saudi Ara- 
bian All-Stars, Karachi All-Stars, Royal 
Ceylon Navy, Ethiopian Army, U. of Bar- 
celona and the Italian Naval Academy. 
We lost every game, but the boys had a 
lot of fun, clamored for more games and 
made a lot of friends round the world. 

So 1 say soccer is the international lan- 
guage of sports (HoTROX, June 4i. You 
can get a game anywhere in the world — 
except in the United States! 

P. D. Gallery 

Key West, Fla. 

U.S. OLYMPIC TEAM FUND 

Sirs: 

Our .ship has a sub.scription to SI, and 
each i.ssue is enjoyed by all hands. 

Since you are encouraging contributions 
to the U.S. Olympic Fund, the men of our 
ship are contributing $30 to help pay the 
U.S. team’s way to the Olympics. 

L. C. KliNGaman, Commanding Officer 
U.S.S. Kadford (DDE-446) 

San Francisco 

• Thanks from SI and t he Olympic Fund to . 
the men of the F.S.S. lind/ord and thanks 
also to the following contributors; John 
Dani.s. Portland, Ore.; Stephen Sheldon, 
Columbia. Mo.; Clem Dowd, Ixis Angeles; 
Harry U. Tipton. M.D., Lander, Wyo.; Don 
Gibbon. Houston: Patricia Lawless. Mil- 
waukee: Frances Jans.seii, South Bend; Paul 
Martinaen, Beattie; Norman Abbott, Sault 
Sainte Marie. Mich.; Gilbert Gates. Pan 
Francisco; R. W. Thompson, Verdi, Nev.; 
William Conway, Wellsville, N.Y.; Lenape 
Bowmen, Port Jervis, N.Y.; Liberty Arch- 
ery Club, Liberty, N.Y.: High-Tor Bow- 
men, New City, N.Y.; Lucky 13 Archery 
confiiiucd or next page 
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Cluh. Spring Vallpy. N.Y.; Torn Mountain 
Archers, SufTern, N.Y.: Flying Arrow Arch- 
ers. Nyark, N.Y.; Kingston Archers. Kings- 
ton, N-Y.; Dutchess Bowmen, Poughkeep- 
.sie, N.Y.: Storm King Archers, rornw.il!, 
N’.Y.; Miihonk Bowmen. Milton. K.Y.: Roy 
Mann. xMexantler H. Musichuk, Jim xVnilrca, 
Mack Cook. Juanita Cumpson. Neil Cump- 
son, Dave Dally. N'ancy Higgins. Gorrton 
Huber. Joe Kitson. Kay Kitson. Kit Lees. 
Simon T. Sheppard, all of Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio; Nick Orlando. Joe Patrick, Pat Pat- 
terson, Emmett Ballard. Bob Hale. Joe 
Connell. Rollin McKeehan. Leo W. Grant 
Jr.. Shorty Hetzler. Howard Woodside. Van 
D. Hicks, R. G. Williams. Mrs. Fred Ford, 
John Purdy, Paul Dolvin. Doe Overstreet, 
Joe Pitts. Bobbie Smith. Robert L. Dew, 
Boh Brackney. Robert Stacy, Max Seyfried, 
Howard Doyle, Bill Thomas, Hall Rucker, 
Betty Lyle, John Swarthout, Roscoo Ste- 
phens. Charlie Gleason. Sky Barker. Tom 
Dunigan. Bill Killebrew. Bill Simpson. Ellen 
Browning. Walter Reeves. Steve Thornton. 
Betty Graham. Lenore Carmichael. George 
Prewitt. Charlie Epps. Roland Prince. Jim- 
my Alien. Jim Smollon. Dewey Robinson, 
Bobby Blanton. Judith Tiimavicus, Ann 
Tumavicus, Marabeth Tumavicus. John 
Joslin. Jerry Goldberg. Paul Trent, Luther 
Agee. John Perry. Bob Kemper. Fred Wag- 
envoord, Sam Thrower. Bill Ladniak. Coach 
Ira Green. Coach Buford Bible. Bill Bailey, 
Coach Hen Martin. Milt Dickens. Phil Col- 
lette, Buzz Muckenlhaler, Gene Connor. 
Capt. M. E. Hann. Reece Wallace, Mel 
Angel, Gerald Walker, Coach Sam Jones, 
Bill Davis, J. M. Young. C. W. Hughes, 
Coach Bud McCall, Pete Lnbetti. .1. F, 
Pritchard. Coach Lee Eblt>. Paul Owens, 
Barton Simco.x. Bob Strunk. Shep Ijiuter. 
Frank Snyder Jr.. DeWitt Roberts. Tom 
Mullinix, Coach Conley .Akin, Coach Pete 
Craig. Jack Ad<iiaon. Margaret Gotahall. 
Bill Gant. B. J. McNeely. D. I,. Clark. An- 
thony Grefig. Coach Jim Rensonover, Quinn 
Pritchett, John Wood. C. C. Fowlkes. Butter 
Davis. P. G. Hat maker, Frank (Red i Bailes, 
Joseph J. Zarzecki. Dr. .Alvin Weinberg, 
Bob Stanley. Walter Ochsner. Jackie Mur- 
phy, Carl Yearwooti, Richard D. Rmyser. 
Alan D. Conger. .A. .A. .Abliat iello, Howard 
Harris, Robert Layman, Ray Sparks, Joe 
Tolbert, James Webb, Red Carroll, Sam 
Hansen, Gene Wells, Howard Barclay. Clif 
C. Brill. David Smith. Ochal Cheak. Mar- 
jorie M. Hurst, Mrs. W’allace W. Latham. 
Mrs. Sam DeCamp, Oscar McNeil, all of 
Oak Ridge. Tcnn. -ED. 


THE PROPER THING 

Sirs: 

The {iiggent Elephant Ever Killed hy 
Man (Si, June 41 is certainly one of your 
be.st .storie.s thi.s year. One thinp doe.s di.s- 
turb me though. Did our heroic big-game 
hunter track down the other wounded ele- 
phant? I would think this would be only 
proper. 

Paul E. Jenista 

Cicero, III. 

• F^nykovi also shot and killed the 
smaller of the two elephants to prevent 
its charging his party. — ED. 

ANCIENT HISTORY 

Sirs: 

I wish to congratulate Jos^ Fdnykdvi 
for the most exciting true life story I have 
ever read. I have one question though. How 
old was the big elephant? He must have 
been pretty old to have been shot before 
with a muzzle-loading flintlock. 

Niles Jackson 

Pound Ridge, N.Y. 

• In Fonykovi’s estimation the ele- 
phant was at least 100 years old.— ED. 

NOT THE SPORTING THING 

Sirs: 

. . . May I suggest the editor-in-chief 
himself buy an elephant gun and do a lit- 
tle hunting in his own masthead to find 
the misguided soul who considered this 
article to have any relevance to .sports or 
lo sportsmanship? 

Bradford F. Herzog 

Milton. Ma.sF. 

• Though always in season, inhabit- 
ants of a magazine masthead (.EdHo- 
riah'ss maatheadicus) are considered sit- 
ting ducks by true sportsmen.— ED. 

PERSONAL PREFERENCE 

Sirs: 

1 should have preferred lo read that 
the biggest elephant wa.s spared and was 
.still roaming hi.s animal kingdom. Quite a 
“target." 

Bill Holt 

Laguna Beach, Calif. 


UNWORTHY 

Sirs: 

Admirable is the man who stalks a tiger 
with a high-powered rifle, a jaguar with a 
spear or who fight.? a biilf, horn against 
steel. 

But the killer of the biggest elephant 
had the relative security of a Sherman tank 
or bazooka squad against a partially crip- 
pled, near-sighted animal. 

Permit me to .say lhal the article was not 
worthy of your excellent publication. 

Robert R. Johnston 

Tampa, Fla. 

THE IMMORAL 

PACIFIC COAST CONFERENCE? 

Sirs: 

Contrary to the imprc.ssion in your 
Events & Discoveries piece, "Adele of 
Troy" (SI, June 4'. there was no secret 
California football fund in ISofi. When I 
first ran for elective office, I mailed a bro- 
chure to .some 40,000 constituents staling 
that [ was a member of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Educational Foundation. I have 
never felt there was any reason to be se- 
cretive about the founilation. . . . 

I never maintained I was a trustee of the 
foundation. I have never been an officer 
and never claimed to be. I cannot even re- 
call talking to Mrs. Erenberg, the woman 
quoted, as literally hundreds of people 
called me to find out who I was when I 
was running the first time. Bur certainly 
I never called her at any time. 

I also never have informed anyone that 
the foundation was an "on campus” organi- 
zation. To anyone who asked I said that 
the foundation was compo.sed primarily of 
use alumni whose purpose was to help 
students through school. The foundation 
is not restricted to athletics or to USC. . . . 

The Pacific Coast Conference must have 
had knowledge for at Iea.st .several years 
of the operation of booster clubs through- 
out the Pacific Coast. Repre.sentatives of 
the various groups appeared before the 
conference and specifically indicated that 
it wa.s impossible for any student to live 
in a metropolitan area for a month 
unle.ss complete dormitory facilities were 
available. The conference in refu-sing to 
adjust the permissive monthly income to 
athletes deliberately laid the groundwork 
for the current situation. Is there morality 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


n establishing and enforcing regulations 
which insist on less than minimum food, 
odging and clothing? 

JOSEI’U C. Shei.l 
State Assemblyman 

Sacramento, Calif. 

THE CARE AND FEEDING OF TINY THINGS 

Sirs: 

In our country it’s neighborhood boys 
(sec ej<<)--not tomcats that bring in the 
wild hares (OUTDOOR Week, June 4i. 

We live on the edge of the woods, and 
thus, for the past five years or so, have 
raised a procession of liny furry and feath- 
ered things lacking parental care for one 
•eason or another. And all. with the ex- 
ception of a new-born field mou.se so raw 
v'ou could see its viscera through its trans- 
parent pink skin, with success, on the basic 
principle that U you keep them warm and 
keep their bellies full thcy’li make out. And 
we let them all go, when the time came. 

For the young hare.s, we fashioned a 
succession of large cardboard-box maze.s, 
changing “hou.ses” every few days for ob- 



Speedy, Sure Treatment 
for Athlete's Foot! 

OCTOFEN’ 

Rapid clinical clearing of extremely stubborn 
cases proves octofen most reliable and quick. 
Under laboratory conditions, kills the fungi 
on 2 minutes contact. Yet non-causlic or irri- 
tating (e.xccpt in unusual cases of allergic re- 
action). Be safe, gel the best — the preparation 
that specialists endorse! OCTOFEN, at your 
drugstore: 4 fluid-oz., $3. Not cheap, hut well 
worth the relief and protection you get ! 



For professional foot care, con- 
sult your chiropodist or podiatrist. 

a Produtt of 


McKESSON&ROBBINS 



Boir about Fido's 

SUMMER 
COAT? 

Gil’C him New Formula 

VIONATE 

Complete vitamin and mineral supplement 




Poor Pido can’t put Ai» fur in cold 
storage! But you can help keep 
him from scratching, keep his 
coat healthy and glossy all thru 
the hot dog-days. 

Good for cats, too. Promotes 
pep and vigor — good appetite- 
sturdy bones — healthy skin. 

See Your Druggiatt 


SQUIBB-. 


VION.\TEig Is a S<jiilbb (rsdctnsrk 
NA.ME YOU CAN tftUSI 


vious reasons. Boxes were taped together 
and all covered but one, allowing room 
for exercise and opportunity to hide- 
very necessary with young wihl things. 
Through the open box, we reached them 
for frequent feedings and were able to re- 
plenish the hot water in their private heat- 
ing system: a gallon cider Jug wrapped 
in old flannel .sheeting and shirts. 

Nice point with baby wildlings; they 
grow up fast, need your care desperately for 
just a .short period of time. 

In three weeks they could jump out of 
onj/fiinif?, including four-foot-high packing 
case.*, and I was spending my days and 
nights loping around the house after them 
with a trout net. We never attempted to 
tame them, considering that any favor 
they felt toward humanity would be an 
eventual handicap. When they'd reached 
obvious rabbit adolescence, we took them 
to a kind of hare-heaven— an abandoned 
farm thick with clover — where we turned 
them loose. 

Mrs. Joseph Connelly 
Bellingham, Wa.sh. 

• The foster parents of Outdoor 
Wkkk’s rabbits report that their 
charges too grew up fast and as of 
this week are back in the hare-heaven 
of Mamaroneck’s woods.— ED. 
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PAT ON THE BACK 



TOURING RACKETERS 


These four Harvard court-tennis stars form 
the nucleus of the team to represent the 
U.S. in the first international intercollegi- 
ate competition in France and England 
next month. Three Y ales and one Princeton 
complete the squad. The centuries-old 
game is being revived in this country by 
Ivy League enthusiasts; Harvard swept 
this year's tournament 13-1. Left to right 
are Nicholas Ludington Jr., Edward Har- 
ding, Randall Hackett and John Mortimer. 


THE NINE ZENDERS 


The Deming (Wash.) Loggers semipro 
team in the Northwest League is a family 
affair, comprising the nine Zender brothers, 
all redheaded, and ranging in age from 
Jim, 16, to Pete, 34. All nine also golf, fish, 
swim and play basketball in winter, and 
work for the family logging business (Zee 
Brothers). Last year they lost the North- 
west pennant by one game. Standing {left 
to right) are Pete, Nick, John, Lawrence, 
Jake, Dan, Jim and Bernie. In front: Dick. 




More days of fun ! ( She’s got The Hertz Idea ) 



Nice, huh? Sure, she makes every day 
of her vacation count. When it’s time 
for 2-weekS'with-pay, she goes by fast 
train or plane, and has a Hertz car 
meet her there. 

That’s the Hertz Idea! It saves you 
days on the way. Days you can spend 
on nothing but fun in a new Power- 
glide Chevrolet Bel Air or other 6ne 
car. It’s yours with just your driver’s 


license and proper identification. All 
you pay in Carmel, California, for ex- 
ample, is $7.00 a day, plus 8 cents a 
mile. All gasoline, oil — even proper 
insurance included. 

What’s more, you can reserve a 
sparkling Hertz car for as long as you 
want it just about anywhere. You see, 
Hertz has over 1,000 offices in more 
than 700 cities . . . around the world. 


So if your vacation calls for a car. 
be sure to call Hertz. We’re listed 
under "H ’’ in the phone book every- 
where. Hertz Rent A Car. 218 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


More people by far... use 

HERTZ 

Rent a car 


Uni: h«s ,it«- l'<n,r,th.U 







Qt CeittoMtSy (A OL GAeatLfeaiL 

-fk CoM PictJdiQA I " 


. Mike Lavelle, photographer and color technician. Mike knows color as 
few men do . . . and hc‘s singing ,\n«co chrome’s praises! 


Mike I^avelle is one of color photography's pros. 

Blit he shot this like most of us — witli no fillers or 
special lighting, and a camera that was probably no 
speedier than yours. His film — new Ansco chrome 
— made the difl'erenee. 

Ansco chrome is three times faster than traditional 
color films. U gives you far finer pictures with far 
less light. It lets you use smaller lens openings for 
sharper pictures . . . and faster shutter speeds for action. 
It keeps colors natural looking, even with flash. And 
liecause your dealer has An sco chrome processed locally. 
you get your pictures a lot sooner. Aiisco, A Division 
of General Aniline & Film Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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New ANSCOCHROME 


ytMiiUy avxL ' 


Im, Sum, 


OM. — 

"tsStfiCJiM/JaA, dUvjU 
— CMAiJi'tkncu/^ 


3 times faster than traditional color films 



